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τὰ U.S. gumshoe 
. In Moscow 
τὶ By Leo Graliow 


Edward B. Segal strode through the 
grounds of the Moscow Children’s 
Sports Center — past the silent sta- 
dium, down lanes lined with flower 
beds, across a clearing decorated 
with a statue’ of Lenin, past empty 
basketball courts and a: fresco show- 
ing children at play. 

Mr. Segal is a tough Philadelphia 
ex-cop. ‘‘Beat,' car, wagon, plain- 


clothes, county sheriff's office — you © 


name it, I've served in them all,"" he 
said, ‘‘Now I’m licensed as a private 
detective.” 

Fast talking, fast moving, all he 
needed to play the detective part ina 
TV serial was a belted raincoat. What 
was he doing at the Moscow Chil- 
dren's Sports Center? 


First display 

The center is a cluster of elds and 
buildings normally housing sports 
activities of the Young Pioneers, 
Soviet equivalent of Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts. Right now its riding ring 
incongruously shelters Moscow’s 
first display of foreign crime detect- 
ing and crime prevention equipment. 
Mr. Segal represented the only Amer- 
ican exhibitor, Criminal Research 
Products, Inc., of Conshohocken, Pa. 

Mr. Segal’s white Dodge van stood 
inside near the entrance of the large, 
glass-enclosed riding hall, among the 
foremost exhibits. - ἊΝ 

The van housed 8. $15,000 mobile 
crime detecting laboratory. Mr. Segal 
demonstrated the ear-splitting siren, 
the whirling blue signal Hghts, and ‘he 
two-way radio. Then he unlocked the 
side doors, disclosing rows of kits 
labeled ‘‘chemica] analysis,” ‘‘finger- 
print unit,’" ‘magnetic latent prints,” 
“narcotic testing set," ‘‘metal trace 
detection," ‘metals locator,” ‘‘moul- 
age casting," ‘visible and invisible 
detection,” and the like. 


ie 
e 


Plainclothesmen : Β 
The Soviet visitors gathered 


around. A few wore police shirts with . 


three- and four-star shoulderboaris, 
but most were inplainclothes. ; 
“This vacuum duster sweeps up 
fragments,” Mr. Segal said.’ The 
safe to hold the evidence is next to the 
refrigerator and camera outfits and 
filing cabinets. The portable gener- 


ator powers field spotlights. It can - 


provide 3,000 watts for an hour from 
one gallon of gasoline."” 

A Leningrad professor of criminol- 
ogy asked about magnetic prints. 
Like a magician, Mr. Segal dusted a 
sheet of paper with fine metal filmes 
and presto, there were the professor’s 
hitherto invisible prints, ready for 
instant photography. A whisk of the 
magnetic brush, and the page was 
blank again. 


Invisible writing 
Mr. Segal gave the professor a 


. dollar bill, then t.med on an ultravio- 


let lamp. Numbers and letters written 
on the bil} in invisible chemicals 
became visible — together with their 


. imprint on the professor's palm. 


A West Berlin businessman wanted 
to know whether American police 
equipment could be sold in. Bast 
Berlin. , 
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Nuclear theft prevention lags due to world 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The movement to strengthen inter- 
national nuctear.safeguards remains 
. at low ebb, despite: 


@ India’s detonation of an under- 


ground nuclear bomb, which has 


jolted arms-control experta out of 
their complacency about the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 

@ Former President Nixon's 
agreements to introduce American 
nuclear reactors into the Middle East 
tinderbox, which heve sparked con- 
cern about the effectiveness of 
present International safeguards. 

@ Anincreasing realization within 
the nuclear community that it would 
not be difficult for a terrorist group to 
construct a crude bomb out of miate- 
rials that will be routinely shipped 
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Gateway to Turkish-held part of Cyprus 


‘Turkish forces are reported moving to isolate Nicosia by cutting roads 
‘ the last sea ontlets at Larnaca and Limassol. 


U.S. Cyprus policy assailed: 
envoy killed by Nicosia mob 


ge By John K. Ceocley ἡ 
Staff correspondentof | 
The Christian Science Monitor 


: Nicosia, Cyprus 
Mounting Greek and Greek Cypriot 
anger_ over American policy in the 
Cyprus crisis has cost the life of the 


“On front lines 
in Cyprus battle 


By a staff correspondent of 
“The Christian Science Monitor 


Boghaz, Tarkish-held Cypras 
From Mersin, Turkey’s south- 
orn invasion port, Cyprus is a 90- 
minute journey by Turkish Air 
Force helicopter. 

-“Gentlemen,” said Ahmet Tur- 
kel, Turkish Prime Minister Bu- 
lent Ecevit's political adviser who 
led our party of newsmen from 
Ankara, ‘you will have complete 
freedom of movement throughout 


A ‘short westward hop along 
Torkey's southern coast took us to 

‘ an advanced Turkish mainland 
᾿ helicopter base for refueling. 
Then the U.S.-made Augusta Bell 
chopriers iifted us across the 40- 
wos chuqvel separating Turkey 
A Tarkish destroyer patrolled 
blow us off Kyrenia, the little 
yachting port which was Turkey's 
first bridgehead in ‘the original 
July 20 landings, Turkish dredg- 
ing ships anchored off the harbor 
appeared to be already at work on 
Ankara’s project to deepen Ky- 
renia harbor to accommodate big 
ships. 
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U.S. Ambassador to Cyprus, Rodger 
P. Davies. 

A crowd of Greek Cypriot demon- 
strators stormed the U.S. Embassy in 
the Cypriot capital Monday. They 
first set the Ambassador’s limousine 
on fire. U.S. Marine guards report- 
edly sought to check the crowd by 
firing tear gas toward them. The 
demonstrators responded by hurling 
grenades and firing a machine gun at 
the Embassy building. It was in this 
turmoil that Ambassador Davies was 
killed. 

Acting Greek Cypriot President 
Glafkos Clerides was holding a news 
conference when he got the news. He 
broke it off and hurried to the Em- 
bassy. Thereafter he spoke on Cyprus 
radio, saying, ‘I denounce this ter 
rible crime against Cyprus in the 
strongest terms and express my deep- 
est sorrow and sympathy.” ᾿ 

At his new conference Mr. Clerides 
had said, "Ἵ believe that the United 
States could have exerted more effec- 
tive pressure to prevent the Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus. It is, however, a 
fact I cannot deny that after the 
invasion of Cyprus, particularly since 
the period of the failure of the Geneva 
talks, and particularly since the ad- 


vance of the Turkish forces, the. 


U.S.A. did exercise great pressure on 


_ the Turkish forces and Turkes, τ΄ 


bring their advance toa halt." 
[Aboard President Ford's plane 
heading for Chicago, the U.S. Presi- 
dent’s press secretary gave newsmen 
the following statement: ‘‘The Presi- 
dent was shocked and deeply sad- 
dened by the death of Ambassador 
Davies. . . . This tragic incident em- 
phasizes the urgent need for the end to 
the violence on Cyprus and an imme- 
diate return to negotiations for a 
peaceful settlement.” 
* Please turn to Page i 


Is that 10“ pay-phone Call 


throughout “the world in the next 
decade. 

Although spending on safeguards 
research is:increasing by the United 
States, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) which is 
responsible for policing the world's 
nuclear industry remains acutely un- 
derfinanced, says Dr. Theodore Tay- 
lor, one of the leading U.S. nuclear- 
weapons researchers. 

Dr. Taylor recently has written a 
major study on the risks of nuclear 
theft. 


Battle for support 

In addition, the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) is 
battling in Congress for increased 
support of its nuclear safeguards 
research activities, After spending 
upwards of $500,000 a year directly 
supporting IAEA, last year the dis- 
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worth higher home bills? 


By Thomas Watterson 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Is the U.S. telephone user willing to 
pay higher home-phone bills to keep 
the cost of a public pay-phone call at 
10 cents? 

Yes, say consumer groups who are 
waging battles with subsidiaries of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, charging the utility with 
“not asking the public what it wants.”’ 

No, says the phone company, which 
claims pay phones are too expensive 
to maintain without ratsing charges 
and that 811 services should support 
themselves. ᾿ 

Both sides are armed with surveys 
to support their opposite views. 

So far, opponents have won in six 
states, the phone’ company in two. A 
new battle is beginning in New Jer- 
sey. . 
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armament agency was cut back to 
$94,000. By juggling money within 
ACDA they hope to hike their work on 
safeguards back up to the half-mil- 
lion-dollar level. 

“It doesn't do any good to lock the 
barn door here, but not over there,” 
says Robert Tharp, acting director of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s (AEC) Division of Safeguards 
and Security. 


‘The amount of money programmed ~ 


by the AEC for safeguards research is 
increasing steadily. Some $16 million 
is to be spent in 1975. Although the 
fruits of this work are internationally 
available, says Mr. Tharp, much of 
what the U.S. commission does is not 
directly applicable in other nations. 

A great deal of American efforts 
now are directed toward protection 
and prevention against theft. How- 
ever, the IAHA does not have this 
responsibility. 


Asks 2nd chance 
for draft dodgers 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff ndent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago 

After only 11 days as President, 
Gerald Ford is showing a willingness 
to face up quickly to divisive issues in 
the U.S. and to make initial moves 
toward solving them. 

Speaking forcefully to a Chicago 
audience of: veterans that did not 
agree with him, the President Mon- 
day moved toward a decision that 
draft dodgers and deserters can re- 
turn to the U.S. if they earn their way. 

Announcing that he has asked At- 
torney General William Saxbe and 
Defense Secretary James Schlesinger 
to canvas a broad spectrum of views 
and report to him by Sept. 1, the 
President has undoubtedly caused 
new controversy. His views will not be 
welcomed either by those who believe 
that amnesty should be totally with- 
out conditions or by those who believe 
there should be no amnesty of any 
kind. 

Yet the President said he felt he had 
an obligation to bind up the wounds of 
recent years. He opposed uncon- 
ditional amnesty, ‘‘but so do I reject 
revenge.” He wants those young 
Amerieans who have left to avoid 
military service in Vietnam to come 
back for ‘‘a second chance to contrib- 
ute their fair share.” 

The President indicated that he was 
looking for a formula, so that each 
individual] case would be matched 


with a corresponding penalty. He- 


seemed clearly to be ruling out im- 
prisonment. 


Perhaps 50,000 involved 


There are an estimated 50,000 draft 
dodgers and deserters living in Can- 
ada, Sweden, and elsewhere. Their 
general view is that amnesty should 
be unconditional, and a number have 
indicated in interviews a yearning to 
return home. 

The question now ts whether Presi- 
fant Ford. now enjoying a ‘“‘honey- 


-n:00n"* with Congress and most sec- 


tions of U.S. society, has enough of a 
reservoir of goodwill to take a firm 
decision without creating an ex- 
cessive backlash divisive of itself. 

Mr. Ford spoke on his first trip 
outside Washington since taking over 
the presidency from Richard Nixon. 

An advance test of his remarks did 
not include amnesty. It stressed in- 
stead the grim economic picture 
facing the nation, the President's 
determination to use his veto power to 
keep federal spending within bounds, 
his willingness to consider’ ‘‘sensible”’ 
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apathy © 


As presently conceived, the purpose 
of internationa] safeguards is to de- 
tect the loss or diversion of nuclear 
materials, not to prevent their theft. 
This is the duty of the nation that 
operates the nuclear plant. 

However, in the Middle East the 
United States is insisting that means 
of physically protecting nuclear ma- 
terials be spelled out and overseen by 
the international agency. 


10. Crossword 16 


Inspections scrutinized 

What the ACDA has been attempt- 
ing to do with its minimum funding is 
to solve some of the specific problems 
of international inspections. 

For instance, because IAEA in- 
Spectors make periodic visits they 
need some method to assure that no 
one has meddled with their detectors 
or cameras while they were gone. 
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Ford. in Chicago— moves to heal old wounds 


In Sweden some deserters 


hope for new 


U.S. climate 


285 Americans, many saying they are 
sorry, long to start-a new life back home 


By March Laumer and Nils O. Sefeldt 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Land. Sweden 

President Ford's promise to review 
the question of amnesty will bring 
renewed hope to a small group of 
Americans in Sweden who have felt 
“forgotten” for the past few years. 

These are the 285 American desert- 
ers who came to Sweden during the 
Vietnam war and have been living 
here ever since. Σ 

Humphrey J., who was wounded in 
a Viet Cong-rigged explosion of an 
American claymore mine in Vietnam, 
Says he “would give his right arm to 
go home." : 

“What has Ford got to lose?" said 
Jim K., American college graduate 


* and conscientious objector now per- 


Mmanently resident in Gothenburg. 
“Letting 300 sorry GI's come back 
can't affect America’s wer machine. 
Anyway, saying ‘no’ to warmaking is 
the big idea in the world these days, so 
were we so wrong?” 

This attitude of wry semi-contrition 
combined with a longing io be able to 
Start a new life back home is genera) 
among the ex-servicemen inter- 
viewed in Sweden since Gerald R. 
Ford became President. 

The deserters include pacifists, left- 
wing agitators, misfits, dropouts, 
petty criminais, and just plain scared 
kids. They began arriving in Sweden 


in 1966. The influx reached its height 
in 1968. No new deserters are known 
to have entered Sweden since early 
1973. 

Actual survivors of hostilities in the 
Far East are very few. Humphrey J. 
was being treated in an American 
service hospital in Germany when he 
decided to make the break. He made 
his way to Denmark by hitchhiking. 
Other deserters from American bases 
in Germany have come by train, 
commercial plane, or in their own 
cars. ἣ 

From Denmark it is a short ferry 
crossing to Sweden. Expenses on the 
way were in some cases Gefrayed by 
an (unpublicized! German leftist or- 
ganization. 

Once in the southern Swedish city of 
Malmo the men found no trouble in 
striking up conversation with sympa- 
thizers who as often as not advised 
them to seek out student and activist- 
protest groups in the nearby univer- 
sity city of Lund. A number of the 
deserters still live in Lund, but the 
majority have drifted to Stockholm. 

Many continue to live off welfare- 
state handouts while they try to cope 
with ἃ foreign way of life. Many 
others have learned the Swedish lan- 
guage and found permanent jobs. 

But some, unable or unwilling to 
adapt and conform, have drifted into 
petty crime — or more serious of- 
fenses. During 1968-69 there were 12 
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Congress backs Ford steps 
on inflation—but warily 


By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Washington 

Congress warily follows President 
Ford as he chops his way through the 
inflation jungle. But nobody is certain 
his compass is right. 

“America is fighting for its eco- 
nomic life,"’ a grim President told the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Chicago 
Monday. 

Before the weekend, according to 
House Speaker Car] Albert, Congress 
will give Mr. Ford the revived price 
monitoring council he wants. 

Congress will support an economic 
“summit" conference of lebor, in- 
dustry, and other groups, which Mr. 
Ford promises to chair himself. 

It will back Mr. Ford if he goes in 
for further “‘jawboning” as he did in 
his startling chastisement of General 
Motors for raising prices on 1975 
models by 9.5 percent; an act which 
so far has not changed GM policy. 

And Congress wili probably trim 
the budget, too, from $305 billion to 
$800 billion, or lower, though it repeat- 
edly will complain about it and, 
perhaps, slice more from Pentagon 
expenditures than the President 
wants. 

But ail the time voices in Congress 
wil} ask if Mr. Ford really knows his 
way and is on the right track. 

Mr. Ford has all the intangibles 
going for him; tt’s the tangioies that 
cause him trouble. 

President Ford is trying to mobilize 


. his honeymoon goodwill into some- 


thing positive. For example, ne has 
calied in George Meany, AFL-CIO 
head, who had previously severed his 
relations with Mr. Nixon, Restraint 
by labor and industry is a key factor 
in the current crisis. 

On the other hand, the realities of 
the worst inflation in peacetime his- 
tory, combined with a serious busi- 
ness slowdown, will not yield to 
goodwill alone, it is agreed. 


The public's attitude is a gloomy 
wait-and-see revealed by latest opin- 
jon polls. indicating deep anxiety 
throughout the nation. 

Inflation is worldwide and econu- 
mists are divided. 

Nobel laureate Paul A. Samuelson 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology wrote recently: 

“There are no feasible policies that 
President Ford can now be expected 
to follow with the help of a coopera- 
tive Congress that will succeed in 
doing much about such inflation." 
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Population parley 
rejects China plea 
By Razia Ismail 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Bucharest, Romania 

China, the most populous nation 
on earth, has lost a last-minute 
bid to withhold its population data 
from the deliberations and docu- 
ments of the United Nations 
World Population Conference 
being held here. 

Its request te delete ali refer- 
ences to the size of Chinese 
population from ihe conference 
and UN documentation has been 
turned down. But twe major docu- 
ments now will be scrapped fol- 
lowing China's request. 

Chinese data amassed by the 
UN will continue to be available 
to conference officials in docu- 
ments already printed for circuia- 
tion and consideration. But twa 
special UN reports compiled after 
@ wide-ranging UN tour of China 
bave been scrapped on the brink 
of going to press. One was a 64- 
page assessment of Chinese popu- 
lation growth and policy. 
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States’ gambling 
gimmicks 


Second of four articles on the 
spread of legalized gambling and its 
impact in the U.S. 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

Michigan does the tempting with a 
new car. New York and Maryland use 
a talking cartoon at shopping centers 
to make the pitch. Until earlier this 
month, Massachusetts promised that 
you could be an “‘instant winner’ (not 
mentioned: an instant loser, too). 

Other states try other gimmicks, 
but the purpose is the same: convince 
Americans they want to gamble — 
coax them into buying a lottery ticket. 
And when one saies pitch wears thin, 
and customers become disillusioned, 
and gambling drops off — then try 
another gimmick.- Massachusetts is 
working on some new ones, for in- 
stance. 

Ten states are now dangling these 
elusive, get-rich-quick schemes be- 
fore their residents, to the tune of $700 
million a year. By the end of the year, 
the number of states will have grown 
to 18; and by the end of next year, who 
knows? 

Such is the rapid spread of state-run 
lotteries in the U.S. At least half a 
dozen more states are weighing a 
jump on board the lottery bandwagon, 
which, many experts say, is steering 
the U.S. into all forms of legalized 
gambling, including casinos, legal 
“‘numbers" games, off-track betting, 
and sports pool gambling. 


Heavy promotion needed 

Lotteries are proving only the start. 
of what state gaming officials say isa 
tide of legalized gambling they expect 
to sweep the nation in the next 
decade. 

States are discovering, though, that 
lotteries require constant stoking in 
the form of heavy promotion and new 
marketing gimmicks to keep them in 
the black. 

Annual advertising budgets range 
from $150,000 in New Hampshire to 
$2.2 million in Pennsylvania. Though 
they account for less than 2.8 percent 
of gross revenues, the amounts are 
considerable, nonetheless. 

Total operating costs, which include 
advertising and promotion, generally 
average about 15 percent of gross 
revenues. New York and Massachu- 
setts Umit them to 15 percent by law. 
The greatest share of operating costs 
goes for commissions to licensed 
ticket agents and banks. 


How significant? 

And even with that, recent studies 
indicate, lotteries are not likely to be 
significant sources of government 
revenue in relation to a state's overall 
income. 

A study commissioned by thé Na- 
tional Science Foundation found that 
lotteries provide only between 1 per- 
cent and 3 percent of 8 state's total 
revenue. The study, carried out by 
researchers David Weinstein and Lil- 
lian Deitch, also disclosed that ear- 
marking of lottery revenues for spe- 
cific programs does not necessarily 
result in a net addition of funds to the 
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designated programs. Instead, they 
tend to substitute for other forms of 
state income. 

Nevertheless, lottery proponents 
argue, any revenue going into state 
coffers is better than none, and state 
lotteries are producing varying 
amounts of money for hard-pressed 
treasuries. 

After operating expenses are de- 
ducted, states net between 35 and 45 
percent of total lottery revenues. The 
net income ranges from less than $8 
million in New Hampshire to some $60 
million in each of New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. 


Uses vary 

Of the revenue produced by iot- 
teries, New Hampshire’s goes to state 
school districts, Massachusetts’ to 
towns and their general funds, Penn- 
sylvania’s to senior citizens, and New 
Jersey's to the state’s education sys- 
tem. Severl states put their lottery 


money in general funds. 


As a rule, about 40 percent of a 
lottery’s income is paid cut in prizes 
— the more prizes, the better for 
ticket sales — and about 15 percent 
goes for operational expenses. 

Michigan's is considered the most 
successful in the U.S.; state gaming 
officials attribute much of its success 
to the Iottery's access to television in 
neighboring Canada, which helps pro- 
mote michigan’s tottery. 

In August. 1972, Michigan’s lottery 
was approved, and in its first 18 
months, 410 million tickets at 50 cents 
each were sold. The lottery grossed 
$205 million; the state gave away $95 
million in prizes to 1.5 miliion win- 
ners. Net profit to the state: $92.5 
million. 


Cars given away 

Like other states, though, Michigan 
has had to keep coming up with new 
lures. Jt added the ‘‘second chance of 
a Lfetime,”” gave away new cars, 
started a ‘‘loser's lottery,"’ and now is 
working on other types of games to 


keep customers gambling. 
Opponents of legalized gambling 
complain: ‘If people want to Paani 


why is all the promoting needed?" 

Daniel Doviey, deputy director of 
Michigan's lottery. says it takes ‘a 
marketing mentality’ to make a 
lottery successful, and he decries the 
“Victorian morality of newspaper 
articles’’ and others whe oppose legal 
gambling. 

“why do people buy lottery tickets? 
AS gambling it's not very exciting,” 
Mr. Dooley recently reasoned at a 
conference on public gaming. “It's 
because we have a bag of dreams for 
sale. - Each person is offered 
half a bite. . . . You could be made a 
millionaire . It's the gold at the 
rainbow’s end that we're offering.” 

Experience has shown that state 
lotteries generally start off with a 
boom in sales but that customers 


quickly lose interest unless new. 
games or other types of promotion are. 
used. Lotteries tend to fall far short of 

garnering the amounts of revenue 
originally projected for them, thus 
raising the ire of state residents who 
vote approval of lotteries, with high 


stance, projected earnings of $30. 
million were talked about by lobbyists 
for the game when it was approved by 
the Legislature two years ago; state 
gaming officials recently 
lottery revenues in Its first year 
reached only $16 million. 

Likewise, New York lottery offi- 
cials recently disclosed they were 
giving customers more chances to 
win because the state wound up witha 
$240,000 surplus of uncollected prize 


money and ticket sales were droop- | 


ing. 
State gaming officials argué that 
part of the problem has been that 
early estimates have been too high, 
the result of inexperience, they say. 
New Jersey revolutionized the ap- 
proach of U.S. lotteries. It introduced 
the 50-cent ticket, a weekly drawing, 


and a six-digit number which makes a -ἰ. 


winner easy to determine. New Jer- 
sey’s has since become the model for 
the 10 other states that have followed. 


Advertising restricted 


State gaming officials complain [1 


that what they cali ‘‘antiqua’ 


federa) restrictions prohibiting radio ἢ. 
and televison broadcasts and use of 1: 


the mails for distributing lottery | 


information make it virtually impos- | i 


sible to “sell” lotteries suc: 
Edward Powers, director of New | 
Hampshire's lottery and president of | 


the National Association of State |- 


Lotteries, calis lotteries ‘‘an orphan, 
a stepchild” which have traditionally 
had a stigma in the U.S. He attributes 
lotteries' 
periences, in particular Louisiana’s 
fraudulent and corrupt game which | 
operated from 1865 to 1890. He says 
the federal restrictions under which . 
lJotterfes are forced to operate today 
date back to that period. 


Mr. Powers asserts that no objec- ‘} 


tive test of a lottery’s effectiveness © 
can be made as long as ‘‘we're denied - 
the communications that are open to © 
other forms of business."" 


τ edging 
1 Haile Selassie into checkmate. Pins 


expectations. In, Maryland, for im. 


pages of tranacripte 
tape in total have to 88 reviewed... 


Washington 

Saying "There 15 rio better time to 
try this case than the present tims,” 
U.S. District Judge. John J. Sirica 
denied arguments by the prosecution 
and defense to delay the Watergate 


gument ti which lswyers for five of | 
the defendants argued that they could 
not get a fair trial now, immediately 
following the resignation of former 
President Nixon and the TV airing of 
the House Judiciary Committee hear- 


ihe sorta ΧΟ ΥΣ δὴ τὶ aia - Suppose 
‘be ‘questions about ‘the extent of-his - 
intelligence and whether. he's com" 
petent to be a juror.'’. 


Mountain of transcripts © 


- continuance period} 
“ing to high heaven then; you 


ya any toe the citmate is right, | 


scripts of tapes, from the 84 originally: 
subpoenaed by special Watergate. continuance: of the trial. date;- for 
prosecutor Leon Jaworski and only-. 


“from the group, and -for : “change of 
venue (place), also 1 
lawyers for the prosecution, 25 tapes’ the. defendants, 
remain to be transcribed. John Wil- 


By Jett Radford " Ababa said the Pairiaro’ 8. onlgouia 

τ᾿ tion to the draft constitution 

‘The Christian Science Monitor “would probably lead to his arrest. On 
_Aug. 17 the military-tore. ever-deeper | 

Natrobi, Kenya into the Emperor's deferises by ar- 


resting Maj..Gen.. 
head of the Kings 4,000-man imperial ~ 


week the King’s bishop may fall ΄- 
a But as in chess, where the King is: 

never actually taken, the young, re- 
form-minded officers of the Ethiopian 
Army refrain from toppling the ven- 
erable monarch. 

Over the weekend, Orthodox Patri- 
arch Abune Tewoflos launched’ an — 
attack against the military’s pro- 
posed constitution, which calls for the 

Emperor to step down as head of the 
nation’s Coptic Christian Church. . 
4}’Control of the church by Haile Se- ᾿ 

ee a cee 
‘century A.D. . κε 


“Arrest freely forecast 

τ᾿ Following six months of gradual 
encroachment on the Emperor’spow- - 
‘ers by the armed forces, one of the 
octogenarian monarch’s last avenues ~ 
of control is through the cluirch - 


hierarchy. . 
Doplomatic observers in Addis - 


Soviets consider longer 
lead time for planning | 


been spared, and is.likely'to contime- 
on the throne, if only. aaa figurehead. 
The military began thetr ‘‘creeping. - 

hopes of holding ἢ 
Ethiopia ‘together ‘in.the face. of 


Piel merch i myer 


other collective resorts, and. whether -., 
more of the family meals dbould be: - 


planning.and a need to develop ‘autos. > 
service industries: (Parking garages.” 


bad image to past ex-+ i 


-Buiveraliys Boonies Department, 
Ἐ because the country is iene 


Increasing pressure 15 being ap- | 8 


plied on Congress to remove these | 
communication restrictions, but thus :} 


580. 
Computers involved 


“How does ἃ child know if he likes 
chocolate until you put a little bit in 
his mouth?" complained Henry Ka. 


Plan, executive director af the Penn-’| 


sylvania State Lottery to other gam- 


ing officials: about state rules pre-"| 


venting TV and newspaper advertise. ‘| 
ments. “Our marketing has guper--: 
imposed problems onus. .. .” 
Lottery directors expect computers 
to play an increasingly important. 


part in the spread of public gaming. |” 


Several computer companies are de- 
veloping on-line terminal systems 


that will allow ticket buyers to select | 


their own numbers, which 
spokesmaen say will lead toa variety-; 
of new games being developed. 

Next: East coast casinos: Who hold _ 
the cards? 


far Congress has been reluctant to do |. 


αἵ life as well aa simple economic 
The aim is a higher living standard. 

However, Professor Popov warned, . 
tha godl will not be to create "8. 


‘|.socisty of slaves of goods,” but a 
Ὁ Commimist lite, AS examples of [ 


Andrew Hall, sawyer satendnt : 


Hike that a bit, would γα Οὗ course | 
τι Tmnet arg ide Sag ergo 80 


1, general, 
“in the cainpaign.. Mr: ‘Parkinson was- 


‘severance of ‘some of the defendants: ..: 


tna” ‘empire, the horthern ΠΝ 


Tesefia Lemma, ..: Ὁ 


t >. ἀρ years ago over the Ogaden Desert, 
IS - which Hes along: their-common bor- 
ies .der. The region is ettintcly Somali and : 


“hold the area, since the Coptic Chris- 


‘internal and external tireata to dis- -. 
- member the ἈΠῸ τοῦτ οα ai, ro 2 


torial integrity.’ ποῖος 
ἢ ceptable; since this 15 not only the 


"af, the country’s industry, ‘im 


Be Pogo τ in June, Ethiopia 
“pecame one. οἱ ἔμπα dozens of nations 


ty collages or δὲ guest bees and 


ul Aa in other cases of recent military , 


ranking: 
Ἂν otismand ‘professionalism were sty- 
‘mied. by aristocratic criteria for ad- 
'.‘vaneement: ‘The younger officers 
“werd, faced with humilating military 


and service stations are already acute, - 


τ τα government: “While ‘this sttu- 
᾿᾿ gtién- “‘peraists, Emperor Haile Se 


‘an-attormey for’ the re-slection com: 
ttee ‘Mr. “Strachan was.an aide 


. Province: and “the” Ogaden Desert, 
were about to: be. torn ‘away. Con- 
winced - that the military could not 


Somalia and Ethiopia went to war 


. largely Moslem," so the Army, could 
foresee. grave difficulties trying to 


“tian government in Addis Ababa had 
often.shown itself unresponsive to the 
᾿ needs of Moslem minorities. But there 


᾿ But the. threat in Hritrea is even 
"ἐνδαῖαε Secession by the Eritreans 
would ba staggering and totally unac- 


cultural heartland but coritains much 


#round the world where the military 


within the existing political system. 


“the leaders are lower- 
‘officers: whose sense of patri- 


. defeats for which they blamed cor- 
rupt; incompetent. politicians and the 
faristocracy. 


88. ' symbol of 


ts Uekeas 


ἐ ἀμυνεὶ 
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L“Me too, ΒΤ αἶκοο. ς᾽ -.. ae ΤΙΣ 
| know what big business Ree tr ak 
is doing about | ὌΝ oe a ee | 


conservation. ' 


| 
| 3 


“pa a ale ‘ibys sol.- 
- joined.a car pool... ᾿ 


HOW MUCH ENERGY CAN | | -: | 
BUSINESS REALLY SAVE? Business and industry account for nearly 70 percent of all the energy 


used in ouf country. 
With over 12 million businesses operating today, it’s no wonder they use all that fuel. If they can be 


more efficient in their use of energy for commercial, industrial and transportation activities, we could save a 


huge amount of oil. 


For example: 


Α 15 percent efficiency increase would save the equivalent of about four million barrels of oil a day. 
That’s more oil than we are importing from the Middle East right now—even with the embargo lifted! 

Conoco believes that business and industry should shoot for efficiency savings of at least 15 percent in 
their use of energy. Along with continued conservation of energy by the public, this is the best way we know to 
help avoid another energy crunch in the next couple of years. And, by holding down energy costs business will 


be taking an important step in the fight against inflation. 


But would conservation also mean a cut in production which might lead to further unemployment? 
‘Conoco thinks not. We know of several large companies that-have managed energy savings of over 15 
percent per unit of production while they have increased both output and employment. And at Conoco our 


goal is to improve energy efficiency by at least. 15 oe even as our business and payroll are growing. 


Can any business do it? 
Yes. Large and small. It’s not always easy, but there are no deep secrets to it. Conservation can be as 


simple as turning out lights or as complicated as develcping totally new manufacturing processes. But it can be 
done. 
If you're a eee who wants to know ΤΕ to start a conservation program, write us and we'll 


send you three government booklets on energy management: the “Energy Conservation Handbook”; “How to 


Start an Energy Management Program”; “Economic Sense for Retailers”. 
Write Conoco, Dept. AOI, GPO Box 29, New York, New York 10001. 


‘Continental Oil Company 


‘ σι. 
an do is tell us that to do.” 
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Should courts close soviet line on Cypriis stiffens 
hazardous plants? 


By Monty Hoyt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Should U.S. courts stop industrial 
firms from polluting the air and 
water, even if It means closing down 
the plants, when there is scientific 
judgment, but not absolute proof, that 
the discharges constitute a dangerous 
public health hazard? 

Courts now are wrestling with a 
landmark case, with key decisions 
likely this week. The cases involves 
Jegal precedents for future environ- 
mental health cases that could affect 
millions of Americans. 

Attention ts focused on 2 Minnesota 
lawsuit, but Justice Department law- 
yers and environmental officials say 
this may be only “the tip of the 
iceberg’ for industrially caused envi- 
renmental health questions that are 
just beginning to surface. 


Tailings dumped in lake 

In this case, Reserve Mining Com- 
pany and its large taconite-processing 
plant at Silver Bay, Minn., which 
provides 15 percent of the iron ore 
produced in the U.S., has been dump- 
ing some 67,000 tons of waste rock 
{tailmgs) into Lake Superior every 
day since 1955. Reserve is jointly 
owned by two of the nation's largest 
steel companies, Armco and Repub- 
lic. 

Last July the states of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, the Justice 
Department, and severai environ- 
mental groups went to court to stop 
this mountainous pollution. At the 
same time, concentrations of asbestos 
fibers were discovered in the drinking 
water drawn from the lake by the city 
of Duluth and other communities on 
the southern shores, which could be 
traced back to the Reserve Mining 
plant. 

During the nine-month trial, expert 
scientific and medical witnesses testi- 
fied that asbestos fibers can have 
harmful effects and cause cancer in 
humans. - 


“This issue may be confronted over 
and over again. There may be hun- 
dreds of environmental health cases 
in the future. We had better get some 


good law in a hurry and step using the 
population for medical ex- 
perimentation,” says John P. Hilis, 
former trial attorney for the Justice 
Department and now a staff member 
of the Council on Pnvironmental 
Quality. 

Dr. Russell W. Peterson, chairman 
of the President’s Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, sees the Reserve 
Mining case as setting important 
precedants: 

“The judicial policy that translates 
scientific information into legal re- 
straints on hazardous activities will 
directly affect the health of large 
segments of the public in the years 
ahead. 

In ἃ recent letter to the Justice 
Department urging speedy conclusion 
of the Reserve Mining case, he 
warned, ‘‘When information on the 
nature of the hazard is uncertain or 
unknown, courts and agencies should 
encourage the use of the safest, most 
conservative course ~f action. They 
should not misread lack of knowledge 
about a potential hazard as proof that 
the hazard is slight or dees not exist." 

U.S. District Judge Miles W. Lord, 
ruled last April that continued dump- 
ing of taconite tailings into Lake 
Superior and pollution of fibers into 
the air constituted ‘a substantial 
heaith risk’’ and ordered the company 
to close immediately until alternate 
means of disposal were available. A 
U.S. Court of Appeals panel, however, 
ordered a stay of execution two days 
later, which has been extended until 
the present. 

Hearings begin this week in St. 
Paul, Minn., on whether to extend the 
stay, which would allow Reserve 
Mining to_continue dumping its tail- 
ings in Lake Superior. 

The company, as ordered by the 


“appeals court, has presented a de- 


tailed proposal to stop the pollution: it 
calls for building the world’s largest 
tailings dam 8. mile and 2 half inland 
from the plant at Palisade Creek and 
putting fabric filters on most of the 
plant's stacks. The project would take 
three years to complete at a cost 
exceeding $172 million. 

A decision on whether to continue 
the stay or let Judge Lord's close- 
down order stand is expected later in 
the week. 


* Deserters eye new climate 


Continued from Page 1 


American deserters in prison in 
Malmo on narcotics charges. Three 
are doing time in Swedish or Danish 
prisons for involvement in the 1969 
murder of a Finnish drug peddler in 
Copenhagen. 

Jim K. of Gothenburg lives in a 
comfortable apartment and has a 
good job. His parents came from the 
United States to visit him and, after 
some initial reluctance, came to 
agree that he ‘had made the right 
move." In the same situation, he 
says, he would do it again. 

In the beginning the official Swed- 
ish Government attitude was one of 
complete acceptance. The deserters 
were provided with food, lodging, 
money, and jobs. The Swedish man in 
the street was always more critical, 
suspecting the motives of those who 
reject their homeland and its policies, 
although Jim K. says he has been 
“more than accepted by the Swedish 
people.” 


Now that the Vietnam war is over 
for the United States the official 
attitude has changed. Ted N., for 
merly employed by the Swedish ‘‘tele- 
verket” (telephone, telegraph, state 
radio), presently out of work, says the 
official stance is now one of “ΒΟΟΣ, 
ence." 


From having welcomed the desert- 
ers with open arms at a time of 
strained Swedish-U.S. relations and 
vigorous Swedish criticism of Amer- 
ican involvement in Southeast Asia, 
Sweden has come to regard its unin- 
vited guests with less sympathy. But 
to date no American deserter has 
been deported. 


A majority of American deserters 
in Sweden have no formal higher 
education and, in a country where 
even educated nationals have diffi- 
culty in finding work (holders of 
university doctor's degrees take high- 
school substitute teaching jobs). 
many deserters have remained unem- 
ployed. 


How to avoid 
alife thats 
Only routine. 


Read The Christian Science Monitor! 


You broaden your scope and sharpen your views with the Monitor 
every day. It's practically impossible to read this great world 
newspaper and be uninspired. It challenges your thinking. And briefs 
you on all the important news Monday - Friday. You'll never fee! 
ordinary when you read The Christian Science Monitor regularly! 


Σ ΤῊΝ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR + 
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By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The Soviet line on the 


conflict bas hardened over the 


Cyprus 
weekend. The line is to blame NATO — and by implication, the United 
States and Britain — and to demand that the issue be turned over to the 
United Nations Security Council, in which the. Soviet Union is 


represented. 
The press 


has carefully refrained from criticizing NATO member 


Turkey. It has shown no giee over Greek withdrawal from the NATO 


armed forces. But it has denounced the Geneva ne; 


between 


Greece, Turkey, and fellow-guarantor Britain, pins Cyprict author- 


ities, as a NATO maneuver. 


‘The picture presented by Leonid Zamyatin, director of the official 
TASS news agency, in 2 commentary printed hore, is abaut like this: 
NATO — and, citing French reports, the OLA also — stood behind the 
overthrow of Archbishop Makarios because he blecked the establish- 
ment of NATO bases on Cypras. When the coup fell short of its aims 


Mr. 
“ig not changing for the better,”’ he declared. And the Sec 
Council should take a hand to ramove all foreign troops. These inelude 


Turkish, British and Greek forces. 


Lobbyists press Italy | 
for nuclear strike force: 


future of technologically more- + df 


By Jobn Ashton 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor - 
Rome 

If the lobbyists now increasingly 
active in Parliament have their way, 
Italy will soon join the ranks of 
countries possessing nuclear weap- 
The ‘October’ war in the Middle 
Bast, the Cyprus crisis, and the risk of 
irreparable damage to the south- 
eastern flank of NATO due to the 
Turkish-Greek confrontation have 
given added weight to the argument 
of Italian politicians who favor an 
autonomous nuclear strike force, 
modeled along the lines of the French 
“force de frappe.”’ 

The political pressure group “has 
already announced its opposition- to 
ratification of the nuclear nonprolife- 
ration treaty. 


Movement's leader 
Spearheading the movement in te 
vor of an Italian atomic bomb is a 
political columnist who signs himself 
Roberto Guidi, but who is believed to 
be Roberto Gaia, veteran diplomat 


and current secretary-general of the . 


Italian Foreign Ministry. Mr. Gaia 


launched the idea 10 years ago with a © 
book entitled ‘Foreign Policy and. 


Nuclear Weapons."' He believes that 


today nuclear power ts indispensable . 
for West European countries as well | 
as for India, Pakistan, Brazil, Israel, © 


and South Africa to enforce political 
and economic equilibrium with oil- 


producing countries which, he says, - 


now are in a position to condition the 


*How to: save 10° call 


: ᾿ deriographic factors,”’ 600 people in 


cents, respectively. 


Requests turned down 


But officials in Maryland, South” 
Carolina, Florida, Indiana, Con- 
necticut, and New York have turned ° 
down similar company requests. 

Much of the credit for this score is” 
claimed by the American Telephone - 
Consumers Council (ATCC), and its: 
chief consultant, George Levine. 
Other groups, such as the Telephone 


Users Association (TUA), and its. Willing to pay 15 to 20 cents for the 
president, Arthur Curtis, have been - service, Miss Blackedy said..She also 
active in trying to hold down coin-. 


phone rates in specific cases. 
ATCC is a private consulting firm © 


” that sells its services as oe 


ATCC and TUA both claim dime. 
phone calls are necessary for those . 


who cannot afford home phones as — 


well as for anyone who may need a 
pay phone — whether or not there Is 
an emergency. ‘'Even the rich need to 
know they don’t need more than a. 
dime,” Mr. Levine said. 


‘Rise’ supported 
While groups such as ATCC gener- 


ally oppose most rate-hike requests, . 
Mr. Levine says people would be 


willing to support a “‘slight’’ rise in: - from all other papers will be noted for 
“conference records. — 


residential rates to maintain 10-cent- 
pay-phone service. 


‘jority of those surveyed, Mr. Levine 
sald, favored higher residential rates 
op a re ϑὰν meas 


Survey cited 


" spokeswoman, points to a 1972 survey 


used a pay phone in the previous 


‘Levine ‘was able to say how much a 


: * ‘Bowever, the amount lost by keep- 
ms ἃ the pay-phane rate at 10 cents, 


Levine feels. 


-*China loses bid} 


_Gentimged from Fare! 


vanced countries. 

Aim of lobbyists : . 
According to the lobbyists, their. 

efforts are aimed at delaying ratifica- 

tion of the nonproliferation treaty 


until May, 1975, whenaconferencefor |" 
the revision of this agreement is | 


scheduled, and the fait accompli of 
new nuclear powers, such as India, 
will enforce sweeping changes. 

The lobbyists also believe coming 
changes in the field of nuclear weap- 
ons production; both within and out- 
side areas controlled by American 
and Soviet interests, will influence the 
whole structure of the United Nations. 
They say that the Security Council | 
would have to enlarge its permanent . 
membership to include countries that 
acquire nuclear power. They argue 
that the possession of. nuclear power 
is the only effective way of expressing 
political will in the world today. 


Validity doubted 

Not all members ‘of. the Italian 
Parliament are convinced of the va- 
lidity of such arguments. Experts 
such as Stefano Silvestri, at the Rome 


‘Institute of International Affairs and. 


specialist in giobal strategic prob- 
lems, says: 

“Relations with oil-producing coun- 
tries are essentially ~ political πᾶ 
cannot be resolved with the gunboat 
system that was still feasible a cen- 
tury ago. Beside, the advantages of an 
anutonomous Italian atomic 


" force would be irrelevant in view οὗ. 


the overall international situation and 
the dangers it would present to Italy, 
or any small power.” 


. Βαϊ Helen Blackedy, an AT&T 
conducted for AT&T showing an oppo- | 
_ dite feeling. 

Of 1,458 people who said they had - 


month, 75 percent said they would be 


““‘yesidential ‘phone rates to keep the 10- 
:eent pay phone rate. 


when spread over all phone custom-. 
ers, would mean “a very, very slight 
increase” in nonpay phone rates, Mr. 


China’s request to delete references 


The Chinese Government is under. 


How does a 


snation spend 
8 810] billion windfall?- - 


That’s the question'-tacing ‘Vene- . déliar Venezuelan. Joan to the bank | 
mela's new President, Carios Andres “marks the decision of Venemiela to | 


_ return, but where. we-are sure there 
'. wil-be material benefit to the country © 
. oragency secstving the investment or 


ἢ ὀμάτς γραῦς. the loan.” 
' Robert 5. McNaniara, president of : 


_ the. World Bank, said the half-billion- 


Perez, as ineréssed ofl revenues pour | . assume a. major role among~ ail- 


into this South American Country. : 


Tf current high of} prices hold, this: * able financial - resources‘ to asatst 
year’s $10-biliion — three times. the ‘developing nations.” ae : 


- 1978 revenue 


could iéain | ever’ 


Bele πυρὰ of Lines 


ay ᾿ 
‘every public official; each of whom 
worries out loud about the effects of 50. - 
:mauch Soe country. _ 


ἀδοδαῖοα to support overseas proj. 
ects. Toward this end, Venezuela last « 
week signed an agreement for a $500 


the 
Bank Is in the works. 


ticularly those in the Middle Hast, 


cango. 


throes of .development-in which.we 
_dn the President's office. :~ 


‘decided to take a nasi’ initiative’ 
the Cyprus dispute but dectined: 
reveal its details. He said: 


would itself play any role the parties 
concerned requested. This: was, taken 
tobea suggestion that the Bight 


In Athens, according to the, Associ-_ 


Ciodaitetet- alae ok 
U.S. favored Turkey throughout the ‘- 


could have stopped the 
helped Greeks and Greek. 
but chose not to do so. ᾿ 


miilion loan at 8 percent interest with - , 
“the World Bank, and a similar loan to” -Sta tes, 


Inter-American -Derengment: : ations involved in the full take-over 


Problems of development cosas 
Like other oil-produeiig lands, par- “τ᾿ 1076... 


ποτα as state ἐμάν, πὼς the ‘southern ροζὶ οἵ Larnaca 
singer said Monday he has received’ Turkish tank columns, which : 
assurances from Premié# Bulent Rce-.“. tured: the Greek: Cypriot village of ig 


“ated Press, three days of sirt-Amer-"_ 


recent weeks of crisis over Cyprus. it: - 


Geol κα ΡΟΣ anise dow ta the. 


Bog “Turkey’s-new firebase and © 


exporting countries in making avail- 


"At present,’ “the title ‘vests more or 
~ yeas with Buenos Aires, but Sac Paulo 
and Mexico City, as well as Caracas, 


are rivals to the tiie. ‘The oil boom in - 


serbey are taking @ good deal of 
“advice on this subject,” one oilman 


ὋΣ ‘ofl properties by the government, a 
_ process that President Perez prom- 


Ὰ ‘ises will be completéd by the end of 


‘Actually, . the otl properties - were 


Venezuela. is finding that there are - . ἀπ ‘to revert to Venezuela by 1984, 
plenty of places where its ofl revenues” . under terms of leases, but there has 
5 Ν᾿ been a move under way in Venezuela 
- ‘We're conscious of the developing. ‘im the past four years to move the 
needs of other nations similarly inthe. reversion ahead by 10-years or s0. 


Such reversion will also give Vene- 


now find ourselves,” says the official © miela, increasing revenue — hence the 


sense of urgency here to find ways 


TLWe ‘will sel icant tx pralects Sut effectively to. use and invest these 
Β att αὶ retam om cor. cuettal. 9 ‘monies. ” Ze ons 


ieee ‘eiemg 2 north 


“tended, without official confirmation, 


‘that: Tarkiah forces now control the 


newed Greek-Turkish-British:confer- ‘he. Turiish-held Myrtou ‘area’ to the 
eu ᾿ : northwest. Hastern and: southern por- 
” -tlons.of-the city. have been without 


"gaber' since δεῖν. ἀπά, residents 
said.:- 


“A we crossed the Kyrenia moun- 


plain just south of mountains at Kirna 


vache εἰ fen ef it δὲ 


worked in nearby fields, a the , 
ont penaten ee 


ces Eecpcgiocti wis aa et Ἢ ne 


Some, Greek Cypiniots 1 here: con- , 


t 
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Press shield law: 
Debate flares anew 


ABA panel splits 
status under the 


in reviewing 
Constitution 


By Cartis J. Sitomer who will accept nothing less than 
Staff correspondent of complete immunity. Still others, in- 
The Christian Science Monitor cluding many reporters and news- 
᾿ paper groups, insist that no federal 

Hovoluln is needed — since the First 


New debate flared at the American 
Bar Association here about reporters 
and their right to withhold sources of 
information. 

Panelists and lawyers were divided 
on proposed legislation in Congress 
which would give newsmen complete 
or partial immunity from prosecution 
for refusing to reveal sources. 

Lawyers were told that a 1972, 
United States Supreme Court decision 
which in effect ordered reporters to 
disclose sources had led to a flood of 
subpoenas to newsmen, even though 
so far, the reporters generally have 
not been required to divulge con- 
fidential sources. . 

And one lawyer who has repre- 
sented several newsmen under sub- 
poena, Floyd Abrams of New York, 
suggested that the Supreme Court 
decision ordering former President 
Nixon to give up White House tapes 
may weaken reporters’ rights to with- 
hold information. 


_Ammendment to the U.S. Constitution 
gives newsmen 81} the protection they 
need. " 


Panelists here algo differed on the 
impact of the historic U.S. Supreme 
Court: decision which, in effect, or- 
dered reporters to answer court sub- 
poenas. Mr. Abrams reports that of a 
result: of two years of experience 
under the so-called Branzburg deci- 
sion, newsmen are generally not 
being required to disclose their con- 
fidential sources. 


However, Fred C. Graham, legal 
correspondent for the Columbia 
Broadcastin; j;stem — a reporter 
who has been personally involved in 
‘the subpoena controversy — points 
out that the high court edict has 
triggered an avalanche of challenges 
to reportorial privilege. 

“Before it, subpoenas for newsmen 
were virtually unknown,” Mr. Gra- 
ham says. ‘“But in the past two years, 
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Bullet-proof shield protects courtroom: lawyers, Louisiana reporters debate legal shieid for newsmen 


Lawyers debate fair trial, free press 


By Cartis J. Sitomer 


sociations and federal rules, ‘'stand- 


over the celebrated trial of Sirhan B. 


98 subpoenas have been issued to Staff correspondent of ing guidelines’’ concerning publicity Sirhan, convicted slayer of Robert Ε΄. 
9 individuals and news organizations by The Christian Science Monitor and information in criminal cases. Kennedy, says the State of Washing- 
A blow to the press? courts, grand juries, and legilatures.”’ These guidelines, explains Jack C. ton already has such an arrangement 
ἐς fy Ν Honolulu Landau, longtime U.S. Supreme -- sponsored by the ABA. 


“Jronically, this historic decision 
could hurt the press,” Mr. Abrams 
told an American Bar Association 
(ABA) panel here discussing. shield 
laws. “It could be argued that if the 
President isn't protected, neither is 
the press.”" Ἢ 

A motion supporting a reportorial 
shield was narrowly defeated, at last 
year's ABA convention and no resolu- 
tton to this effect was introduced here 
in Honolulu. 

Attorney Curtis BE. von Kann admits 


that the ABA's failure to take positive 


action in support of this type of 
privilege may be inhibiting congres- 
sional action. 

Over the years, a score of bills have 
been introduced in both the House and 
Senate ratifying either partial or 
complete immunity. But none have 
reached the floor so far. 

However, federal shield law advo- 
cates are hopeful that new legislation 
— sponsored by U.S. Rep. Robert W. 
Kastenmeier (D) of -Wiscousin, 
among others ~ will meet with better 
success. This proposed bill would 
afford media personnel complete pro- 


‘Absolate shield’ urged 
‘The network legal correspondent is 
a strong advocate of shield legisla- 


tion. But he says it must be absolute to 
protect.a reporter from long-drawn- 


out and expensive litigation. In their, 


fight to resist revealing sources, some 
newsmen are piling up legal fees of as 
much as $20,000 — Mr. Graham 
reports. ‘This alone could put a 
campus newspaper or an under- 
ground publication under,” he adds. 


Among those opposing shield law 
legislation is William A. Rusher, 
publisher of the National Review, a 
conservative and a lawyer. Mr. Ru- 
sher says — as opposed to a doctor- 
patient, lawyer-client, or clergyman- 
parishioner relationship — a news- 
man-source relationship should have 
no inherent confidentiality. 


He also argues that the Constitution 
guarantees a criminal defendant the 
right to‘donfront witnesses against 
him. and subpoena them for him. 
Absolute immunity, Mr. Rusher’ in- 


Both the courts and the press in the 
U.S. are concerned at the growing 
controversy between them an how 
trials should be reported. ᾿ 

Judges, lawyers, reporters, and 
others at American Bar Association 
meetings here debated against a 
backdrop of an increased number of 
“pap’’ orders issued against the 
press, some widespread disregard of 
judicial edicts, and public confusion 
over whose rights are being pro- 
tected. 

In conflict, generally, is the defen- 


-dant’s constitutional right to a speedy 


and public trial by an impertial jury 
and the equally important First 
Amendment provision regarding free- 
dom of the press. 


Prejudice feared 

Some judges say the growing satu- 
ration of news about court proceed- 
ings cannot help but prejudice jurors 
and others — particularly at the 
pretrial stage. And they claim their 
only recourse is to issue broad re- 


straining orders regarding news cov- 
erage — and to slap ‘gags’ on 


Court reporter for Newhouse News 
Service, could be developed as a 
result of a series of dialogues between 
judges and the press. 

Φ Draw up “special orders” for 
coverage of extraordinary cases — 
used mainly to limit access to infor- 
mation and certain persons. 

Along with this, establish an ap- 
peais procedure where a judicial edict 
can be challenged by news organiza- 
tions. During this appeal, court pro- 
ceedings should be halted. 

Actually, some judges already are 
following such a procedure informally 
— points out NBC legal correspondent 
Carl Stern. For example, he said that 
in a recent Watergate-related trial, 
U.S. District Judge Gerhard Gesell 
altered a rule regarding sketching of 
jury panelists after consultation with 
newsmen. (It was agreed that news 
artists would make drawings which 
wouldn't specifically identify a ju- 
ror.) 

. @ Establish a liaison committee to 
iron out differences and misunder- 
standings between the courts and the 
press. Arthur L. Alarcon, Los Angeles 


Φ Set up a judicial “hot line" 
where a judge with a specific problem 
concerning news coverage can seek 
advice. Judge Donald R. Fretz of 
Merced, Calif., chairman of the ABA 
Donald R. Fretz of Merced, Calif., 
chairman of the ABA task force on 
courts and the public, says jurists 
must have access to ‘‘confidential 
information” of this kind. 

Judges here were divided whether 
courtroom proceedings should ac- 
tually be stalied while resolving an 
issue regarding press coverage. 

Judge Fretz points to the difficulty 
of determining when delay would be 
an infringement on the court process. 
And William H. Erickson, justice of 
the Colorado Supreme Court, opposes 
delay when the defendant is in cus- 
tody. He says it might come in conflict 
with his right to a speedy trial. 

However, William H. Hornby, exec- 
utive editor of the Denver Post insists 
that the First Amendment of the 
Constitution is central to every court 
proceeding. And, he says, resolution 
of a freedom-of-the-press question is 
important enough to stay a trial until 
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Second maior battle looms: EPA vs. conservation groups | 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Retention of quality sought in clean-air regions 


By Monty Hoyt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sctence Monitor 


Washington 

A second major court battle is 
jooming between the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and con- 
servation groups that want to pre- 
serve the air quality in the country’s 
clean-air regions. 

Ordered by the federal courts more 
than two years ago ‘‘to protect signifi- 
cant deteriortation of existing air 
quality in any portion of any state,” 
EPA has proposed to let the states 
decide in what areas air quality will 
be protected and where industrial 
development will be allowed. 

The Sierra Club said EPA's a 
proposal wes “in defiance of 
courts."’ Sierra Club attorney Bruce 
Perris said he expected to take EPA 
to court ‘‘as soon as the regulations 
are promulgated. We are writing the 
brief now,” he declared. 


Successful challenge 
The Sierra Club successfully has 
challenged EPA's enforcement of the 
1970 Clean Air Act in the federal 
- district court, winning a decision 


* which was later upheld by the U.S. 


Supreme Court. 

Under the Clean Air Act, EPA has 
established national air quality stan- 
dards which set numerical limits on 
air pollutants that would be harmful 

; to human health. Primarily, this 
τὸ mandates the clean-up of air emis- 
sions to urban and industrial areas 

where pollution exceeds this level. 

However, EPA did not address 
itself to protecting the vast stretches 
of rural and nonindustrial land where 
air quality is cleaner than that 
allowed by the national standards. 


Australian economic woes dominate budgetmaking 


The Christian Science Monitor 
8 


jydney, Australia 
The Australian Cabinet is holding. 


its annual budget talks this week in an 
economic climate that is widely re- 
garded as the worst in at Jeast a 
decade. 

Although Australia has been largely 
shielded from the effects of the inter- 
national oil-price rises because of its 
own reserves, it has suffered from 
rapidly accelerating wage inflation in 
recent months. 


The Sierra Club has argued there is 
nothing to prevent polluting in- 
dustries, forced to clean up or close up 
in a dirty air region, from picking up 
their smokestacks and moving where 
the air is cleaner, thus causing the air 
quality to deteriorate — and violating 
the intent of the 1976 act. 


Three-tier classification 

The new EPA regulations, a modi- 
fication of one of four alternative 
plans offered a year ago, would set up 
a three-tiered classification system 
for all regions of the U.S. 

When the rules gre promulgated (in 
about 90 days), the entire country 
would be classified in the second 
category, which allows ‘moderate 
change” in the air quality. 

States then would then be free to 
reclassify areas within the state up- 
ward to Class I (‘almost no change 
from current air-quality patterns’’) 
or downward to Class ΠῚ (‘areas 
where major industrial or other 
growth 15 desired’’) after holding a 
public hearing. 

“The ball is back on the side of the 
court of the states,'’ said EPA Deputy 
Administrator John R. Quarles Jr. 
“The intent is not to restrict or 
prohibit economic growth, but rather 
to ensure that desirable growth is 
planned and managed in a manner 
which will minimize adverse impacts 
on the environment.”’ 


Moderate degree allowable 


The new Class II category would. 


allow “8 moderate degree of indus- 
trial development provided that the 
new industrial facilities are equipped 
with good poliution control systems.” 
he stated. 

For example, new 1,000-megawatt 
coal-fired power plants, coal gasifica- 


The Australian consumer-price in- 
dex now is running at an anmual rate 
of 16 percent, and even the govern- 
ment admits that a figure of over 20 
percent can be expected in the near 

re. 


Unemployment also is increasing 
45 a result of the government's tariff 
cuts and credit squeeze imposed last 
year in an attempt to contain in- 
flation. 


Political instability? 
Of course, Australia's economic 


problems are by no means unique, but 
they could easily lead to an urmsual 


Three questions 
you might ask 
-_-yourseli: 


“Has The Christian Science Monitor been a steady source of 
reliable, perceptive information for me?” 


“Has it enriched my fife?" 


“Instead of a dismal, sensationalized view of the world, has it 
given me‘a truer perspective?” 


If you can answer “yes” to these questions, you might like to 
meet Some of those people whose support makes the kind of 
Monitor you are reading possible. Monitor advertisers. 


‘The Monitor advertiser is incredibly persevering. He has to be. 
First, his advertisement gets a careful scrutiny, and possible 
rejection, from the Monitor. If it is accepted, he may have to . 
change the wording or his illustration to meet the Monitor's 
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will not reach the number of readers it would reach in many 
other publications. 
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that the Monitor reader is as unusual as the Monitor itself... 
that the editorial quality and integrity of the Monitor attracts a 
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his product or service. 


He knows too that many Monitor readers give a tangible, 
traceable response to the advertiser that no other publication 
can match. When they buy a Monitor-advertised product or 
Service, they send their ticket stubs, sales slips, cartons, labels, 
container caps, and receipts to: 


The Christian Science Monitor 
Box 557, Astor Station 
Boston, MA 02123 


I's a tide of response and encouragement to advertisers that 
you can help build. As these advertisers continue, or increase, 
their advertising, the resuit is an even better newspaper for the 
reader — for you. ὦ 


tion facilities, oll-shale processing 
plants, and petroleum refinerles,-indi- 
vidually, would not Ukely exceed 
pollution Increases allowable under 
Class II. : 


“However, large concentrations of 
new industrial sources, and large new 
pollution-prone facilities” generally 
would be permitted only in Glass 7 
areas, Mr. Quarles explained. - 

Mr. Quaries said there was nothing 
in the regulations to prevent states 
from reclassifying areas downward, 
allowing clean air areas to ‘‘deterio- 
rate all the way down to the national 
standards."* 

Sierra Club representatives said 
BPA, which had considered tougher 
alternatives, was pressured into this 
decision by other governmental agen- 
cies. : 

EPA alicws that the Federal 
Energy Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the 
Department wanted to double the 
pollution increases permitted in Class 
1 im the regulations, claiming it was 
still sufficient to guard these areas 
from significant deterioration. 

Mr. Quaries said there wes nothing 
in the regulations to prevent states 
from reclassifying areas downward, 
allowing clean air areas to “deterio- 
rate all the way down to the national 

EPA argues that economic, social, 
energy, and other environmental con- 
siderations — along with alr quality — 
need to be taken into account in 
arriving at growth decisions, and that 
these can best be done at the state and 
local level. 

But environmental groups, who so 
far have won court backing, counter: 
“'What’s the point of the clean air act, 
if alla state has to do is show it wants 
air-quality deterioration in order to 
get it.”” 


degree of political instability for the 
country. 

Despite genera! elections last May 
~— which were forced by the opposi- 
tion before the Labor government was 
even halfway through its term -- 
there is already strong speculation 
about another election within months. 

The opposition can call the tune on 
the timing of the election through its 
control of the Senate, which can 
refuse to vote the money necessary 


for the administration to carry on:. 


Although the Labor government won 


a majority in the House of Represen-' 


tatives in the election, it failed by one 
seat to gain control of the Senate. 

The deteriorating state of the econ- 
omy has put further strains on Labor 
Party unity, particularily over the 
means used to tackle rising prices. 


Budget surplus urged 


Top Treasury officials have recom- 
mended 8 strong budgetary surplus to 


Alabama ethics law still ‘cuts’ 


By ἢ. Norman Matheny. staff photographer 


More smoke for rural air in some states? 


induce unions and business to moder- 
ate their wage and price claims. 

But a recent meeting οἵ Labor 
parliamentarians rejected this tradi- 
tional approach on the grounds that it 
would entall large-scale unemploy- 
ment. 

Unemployment in Australia is still 
below 2 percent, but increases to 
between 3 and 4 percent as recom- 
mended by the Treasury could easily 
bring down an Australian Labor gov- 


.érnment. 


Wage restraint spelled out 


Apart from the depression years, 
unemployment reached its highest 
level in 1961 at around 3 percent. The 
issue brought the long-standing Lib- 
eral. government of Prime Minister 
Robert Menzies within one seat of 
defeat. 

AS an alternative to unemployment 
policies, the Labor Party wants a 
system of wage restraint, coupled 


Despite many court injunctions, 
legislators, officials feel impact 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Moatgomery, Ala. 
Almost exactly one year since Gov. 
George C. Wallace signed into law 
what he termed ‘‘the toughest ethics 
bill in the country,” Alabama's ethics 
law remains embattled — but has had 
substantial impact. 4 
The law has helped persuade large 
numbers of state legislators not to run 


τ for re-election (as well as a new 


reapportionment) ; hundreds of public 
officials in large and small cities 
across the state have given up their 
offices rather than comply. 

At the same time, numerous court- 
injunctions against its use have since 
rendered the law virtually unenforce- 
able. At least one city mayor has 
retaken his job as a result. 

And by demanding that every elec: 
tive office seeker — no matter how 
smali the post — turn in complete 
personal and campaign finance state- 
ments, the very presence of the law on 
the books has kept all but a few people 
from running for or keeping elective 
jobs. - 

Basically, the law is all that was 
asked by Common Cause, the citizen 
lobby which pushes for this type of 
legislation, and more besides, 


What it requires 

It requires that legislators, political 
appointees, and every person who 
earns more than $12,000 a year in 
public funds must file a public state- 
ment which discloses the sources and, 
in broad general categories, the 
amounts they receive from these 
sources. Candidates also are covered.” 


The bill was passed against αὶ. 
background of wide public concern . 


over conflict of interest, a concern 
which reach new heights when it was 
revealed that Rankin Fite, the 


ies ae 


speaker of the state House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Gerald Wallace, the 
brother of Governor Wallace, alleg- 
edly had been splitting fees on 8 
covert basis for doing legal work 
connected with state bond issues. 

But almost immediately, the bill 
came under legal attack. Faced with 
& massive resignation of people who 
served on municipal boards — even 
unpaid positions such as the library 
board or parks and recreation board 


.— the Alabama League of Municipal- 
‘itles won a temporary injunction to 


stall enforcement. 


Inadequate pay seen 


Mayor Henry Sessions of the small 
south Alabama city of Evergreen was 
one example. Mr. Sessions had served 
for 12 years in city government, eight 
of them as mayor. The part-time job 
paid only $800 a month — “not even 
enough to cover the cost of gas and 
tires,"" Mr. Sessions said. 

Under the ethics bill, he would have 
had to resign as a director of one of 
the two town banks because he city 
deposited money in the bank. He also 
would have been required to report 
the general income from his meat- 
packing business, and members of his 
family would have to report as well 


. Since it was a family business, ‘and 


para relatives are covered under the 
Cl . 

So he resigned as mayor, and 
resumed the job only after the court 
enjoined enforcement. He says he will 
resign again if the courts lft the 
injunction. 


Injunction obtained 

Next to go to court was 8. group of 
university professors, who also ob- 
tained an injunction. 

Based on these two injuctions, a 


group of state employees next went to - 


ee 


Although ‘few in New γον στα 
have noticed, the three. san Ay 


Pran restlessly on 
unopposed is Republican ‘ 


primary candidates; 19 percents: 
they knew Mr, Samuets was paging 
- he has.been runzuing for-govemy 
for 12 years --- “and B2 percy 
indicated they nad heard of Rate, 
tativeCarey,© 0-2 

Deri te- cant 


with income-tax cute at the lower end 
and a definite Cabinet commitment to 
refrain from any sales or excise tax 
increases in the budget due Sept. 17. 
By wage restraint, the government 
yneans that wage increases should not 


exceed price increases in any quar- | wrongdoing “- 
ter, apart from annual productivity | private law firoy ioe 
pee he served ag 


adjustments. 

The government's Prices Justifica- 
tion Tribunal establighed last year 
has been instructed torefuse to allow 
companies to pass οὐ as price in- 
creases any wage increases above the 
permissible limit. 

The tribunal is not required to 
investigate every price increase, but - 
can hold public inquiries into any Day. τ 
proposed price increase it wants. Representative Carey, not as well 

No one doubts the opposition’s will- | known around the state as Mr, Sim 
ingness to force another election. The | uels, has spent most of hts money-- 
on television 


only constraint is the sppoaition's 

concern that it pick its time judi- ‘experience 
and sccomplishments. -““The- recon! 
vs. the position papers" tg_how the 


cjously to avoid inheriting an unman- 

ageable economic situation which i .ς 
Carey campaign organization 5565. | 
approach. bo . ae 


dates is penetrating: the Watergate 
doldrums 


could bring about its own undoing. 


off-track betting coporation. The si 
ver-haired, tall Mr. Samuels hae ts 
far focused his efforts on. sidewalk 


court to argue that it would be 
discriminatory to enforce. the law 
against them if not the others, and 
they, too, won relief. i 

In face of these developments, 
Hugh Spitzer, co-ordinator of the 
citizen-lobby group Common Cause in 
Alabama, urged the stats Ethics 
Commission to exercise its power to 
Umit enforcement of the Jaw. Mr. 
Spitzer expressed fear that.the whole 
law would be thrown out by the 
courts. τὴ 

Still, the law has had a substantial 
impact. Coupled with a far-reaching 
reapportionment, the ethics Jaw led so 
many legislators not to seek re- 
election that the state faces its largest 
legislative turnover since.. Recon- 
struction next year. More than half of 
the new lawmakers will be first- 

Of the legislators and candidates 
who did file, many — particularly 
lawyers -- were found to have heavy- 
paying clients with legislative inter- 
ests. A lawyer who fought no-fault 
rsh cate instance, wag-found to 

6 represent & casual ᾿ 
Another legislator was fond te Dave 
8 heavy interest in publi¢-housing 


On the major issues, the two 
crats agree more often thar. 


attacks on the other, a. develop 
that has state party leadars sighttg 
relief. State Democratic cpairis 


from providing the Wilson 
with future ammunition: - 


Familyaid 6 20907 
The thornlest issue to turn UP Baty 
—~ and perhaps ‘the most enim 
dam: to Repi ative Carey.” 
is $1.1 million in loans the conaTe® 
man has reported receiving from "’' 


founder and’ president. of New EY 


projects in his county. : and Petrol one of the. world! 
Pa largest independent ofl companie 
Amendments criticized ς΄ 00 was 


All but $228,000 was given. ta Rem 
State Sen. George L, pailés of e 
ham, the sole sponsor of-the 
ethics bill, maintains that the state 
House of Representatives, repor 
desperate in the closing hours of the, 
session, loaded his bi) down. with 
ee Me od 
6, ents In an attem : it 
the Senate with a bill it stilt never 


the bill to the Governor, who signed it. 
Tronically, Senator Tate, tealevek 
his sponsorship of a ethics bill was a 
narrow: defeat 
after 12 years in the Legislature. “it 
made everybody from the: country. 
courthouse to the governor's office 
mad with me," he said, τὴς -tocatchup. --- 


* Nuclear. theft: prevention ; 
lags due | to: world apathy © 


Continued front: ‘Page 1. 


To make this.-possible, the diss ὃ 
armament, agency supported the de-,” 


velopment of-a.-seal made from a 


bundle of glass fibers. When tightened. 
around a bolt and their ends cut, the” 


thousands of fibers make a unique. 


picture of the resulting light pattern. 


By comparing photographs tekken at 
each visit he can tel whether the Seal 


Reactor fuel studied... 

Another Inspection aid being- pur- 
sued there involves analyzing. small 
sample of fuel from a reactor. By-the. 
sample’s chemical makeup, scientists, 
can estimate the amount of plutonium 


and other materials that the reactor ἢ 


produced. 
But scientists. a ‘the disarmament 


agency believe long-range planning is - ’ 
essential to-deal with future growthin - 


the nuclear.industry. Although com- 


mercial nuclear power is expected to - 


spread to 40 countries within. the’ 


decade, a thorough study of. the ~? 
international safeguard. prohien Pee 33 


not yet been made.’ 


Stockpile increases ~ 


As the stockpile | of. cmuctear- fuel. 


increases by leaps. and bounds, 


present methods of keeping track of it - 


by weighing .and meaguring will be- 


FoR} 
INTERESTING OPPORTUNITY “CHRISTIAN: ΠΣ 


"Ble 


᾿ Pian, Lov 
(NSURANCE PERSON UFE ἃ Aat 
Light shorthand‘ Mid Wilshire 
location, Los Angeles, Calif: Fully paid|= 
for fringe benefits. Mias Brown 382- 


Pps mamanageabis, many ‘experts 


the International 
‘Atwale Energy Agency by. $600,000. 
t | budget for 1974 was about $25 
; and $4 million was spent on 
safeguards. 


actions and 


- ACDA's © request to increase 
‘safeguards research to $475,000 at the 
‘expense Of other programs in the 


R. seen more likely 


tee hina to supply West 


i survey Indicates the. Soviet 
— | Republic of China to become 


ittee on multinational cor- 


ition, the senators are consid-° 


much more likely than the . 


aT ca ho κε ποτῷ ορεὰδῃ 


Continued from Page 1 

‘Dlectronic equipment, no, not 
even ἃ catalog without prior govern- 
ment approval," Mr. Segal said. 
“General police equipment could be - 
exported until noon of July 19, when 
the [U.8.] Department of Commercé 
ruled that Hcenses were required for’ - 
export to the Communist bloc, What. 


| we're here was shipped’ 
- before July 19. And it includes no. 


| electront 


hs 0.5. Senate voted to piace stzict 
controls on the export of sophisticated . 
police gear to Hastern Europe after 
pag Henry Jackson (D) of Washing- 
ton expressed fears that it could be 
used for repression. 
Sixty British, West European, Japa-. 
nese, Hungarian, and Kast German’ 


‘|: stands at the Moscow show, which is" 
intended for Soviet and Hast Hu, 


ropean police officials, display closed- — 
cireuit. TV, computerized data sys-.. 


-tems, machinery for reproduction” 


and transmission of ‘photos and fin- 
‘gerprints, airport X-ray equipment, 
elaborate camera equipment, fire and - 
burglar alarms, police cars, and even 


microwave detectors which spot any” . 
5 - Did you ever watch people here 


movement in a room. Only. one ex-- 


hibit, from West Germany, shows .. 


weapons — tear-gas guns, rubber 

clubs that leave no trace, anesthetic 
dart guns, and the like. 

Although the Pennsylvania firm is 

‘the only U.S. exhibitor, some Eur" 

ropean companies, such as Rank~ 

Xerox: and a Pitney-Bowes sub-" 


.Sidiary, are displaying American~ 
designed, internationally . marketed 


_MORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ENURSES : 


ae peal 
rad 


ΝΑΩ͂Ι 
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bugging devices, _voice-detecting 
equipment, or notably sophisticated 
gadgets. 

“We had a few inquiries from'Hast 

Europeans about electronic devices,” 
one West Εἰ exhibitor re- 
marked, “Βαϊ we don’t have them.” 

Another exhibitor said that most of 
the visitors to his booth did not 
identify themselves or their in- 
Stitutions. . 

Mr. Segal, however, said he had 
Teceived calling cards or names from 
almost all who spoke with him. ‘‘A lot 
depends on the product. My van 

᾿ Gisplays straight police items, noth- 
~ ing that could be considered sensitive. 
And a lot depends on the manner. I 
always identify myself before asking 


- who they are, and I make‘a point of" 


telling them I’m a cop myself.”’ 

About 250 visitors a day have been 
_ Boing through his display. 

How does Mr. Segal size them up? 
“I think the high-level men — the 
Professors, criminologists, and lab 
men — know all about the kind of 
equipment we have, but the cops find 
ἃ lot of it new to them. 

“But they have a big advantage. 


respond to a policemen's directions? 
No problem there. 

Mr. Segal — whose Soviet girl- 
interpreter can hardly keep up with 
him — was tired after a long day of 


answering questions from visttors. He’ 


- prepared to close the exhibit. When 
everything was tucked away, he 
turned the key that activated a bur- 
glar alarm system on his van. Then he 
grinned. ‘‘Habit,’’ he said. 
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U.S. gumshoe in Moscow |*Congress backs Ford | 


‘on inflation—but warily 


Continued from Page I 


‘Mr. Ford's economic team insists 
that they know what to do but even 
they are pushing back the time when 
they forecast 2 return to normalcy to 
two or three years. 

There is strong pressure on Mr. 
Ford to act and show leadership. But 
few think that the initial steps are 
final solutions. Many in Congress 
would like to give the power to 
subpoena, and to delay wage-price 
rises, to the new Cost of Living 
Council, but conservatives oppose 
anything that is. reminiscent of ‘‘con- 


: is also half-skeptical 
about the ‘‘summit’’ conference. 
There is little partisanship evident 
and. the goodwill for Mr. Ford is 
almost complete. Many feel that self- 
restraint alone by unions and industry 
can hardly meet the present strain. 


Budget balancing 
The new Ford administration is 
its principal .antiinflation 
thrust in balancing the budget (by the 
end of the fiscal year that terminates 
June 80, 1976). Cutting federal ex- 
penditures has become a keynote in 
Washington. 

Counsellor Kenneth Rush, however, 
told the Senate Budget Committee 
Jast week that ἃ cut of $5 billion or $10 
billion in the present budget would not 
reduce the current rate of inflation by 
more than two or three-tenths of a 


percent. Budget-cutting tends to in- 
crease unemployment, it is noted. 

Slowing the economy also means 
less production. Speaker Albert says 
the nation is likely to “run maybe $100 
billion short of our potential in the 
gross national product (total produc- 
tion) in the last quarter of this year.”” 

Figntmg inflation may yield to 
fighting unemployment before long, 
many think here. 

Current unemployment is 5.3 per- 
cent, Federal Reserve Chairman Ar- 
thur Ἐ". Burns feels that the critical 
point in unemployment is about 6 
percent, at which time the govern- 
ment should start spending money for 
Tbe service employment, to make 
jobs, 


Chinese translate Ford 


as ‘good fortune’ 
By the Associated Press 
Tokyo 

‘The Chinese have a special way of 
saying President Ford. It comes out 
President “Foo-Duh,"’ from two pic- 
tire-characters which can be vari- 
ously translated good fortune or great 
happiness. The same name was used 
in pre-revolutionary China for Ford 
cars. ; 

Richard Μ. Nixon ἀἰὰ not fare so 
well at the hands of the Peking 
translators. His Chinese name — 
“‘Knee-Kuh-Son” — consisted of three 
characters conveying no meaning, 
good or bad. 


BRITISH (SlLES-AFRICA 


CONTINENTAL EVROPE 


CARS FOR HIRE 


rot UR CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN CAR 
Lid, 17 Radley 
Mews, woman we BJP, Tel. 01-937 


τ | 4588, around town and for sightseeing. 
CLEANING SERVICES 
WETTON CLEANING SERVICES, LTD. 


POST VACANT 


TELEPHONE SALES 
Is there an experienced telephone 
sales representative who would under- 
take one job 4-6 weeks selling advertis- 
ing In bookfet S. London area for na- 


work 
Priviledged and needy? 15% Commis- 
sion and telephone calls paid weekly. 
Guiness ἃ Rawson Ltd., 17 Ridley 


᾿3ὴ send for our free list of 
ἃ Ganada ocean properties. ᾿ 


_ EAST WAKEFIELD, N. Η, 


alr, Ta (617) 631-9505. 


SUMMER RENTALS 
CALIFORNIA S8REATHTA! 
Bay view, ocean front; Ex- 
. apt. Pool, sauna, tannis, 
golf. $900 per.month, $275 per week. 
Write 704 N. Court St. Medina, Ohio. 
Calt (216) 725-4137. 


ANCIENT PEMAQUID 


986-1226 or 924-4571, 


ἢ FOR SALE 
. TENAGRE. Box ]10% ecres, some hiway frontage, wa- 
. 10 miles N. Auburn, Hi, 


Place, Newcastle Upon Tyne 4, Teb: 
0632 23366. 


DORIS PUSEY 

᾿ dressmaking 

Readers dresses. Alterations. Remo- 

deling. 23 Loveday Road, West Ealing, 
W.13. Tel.: 01-579 1588. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


PROPERTY WANTED 
bungeiow oF cotage, 4300 pounds ap 
juni or pounds ap- 
prox. Sultable for weekends, holidays, 
retirement. Cash available. CSM DX, 4 
Grosvenor 5 


including 


ENJOY BRITISH ANCESTRY TRACED 
Brooks 


B-day week, 
High idee House, 


5959 Indaj 
Ave., Bronx,“ N 10ers: (212) 796- 
4200. 


rag ΠΣ Ἢ 
ἍΝ Ave., Bronx, NY" 10473 (21 2) . 
wa GRADUATE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ᾿ 
path Oa & 


jen Σ , fot i 2 

CERTIFIED TEMPORARY " tition 512) 
NEL, San Francisco, Pare 5 te 

Also in oe .Palo “AR. 


CHURCH 


KONG. Xin. rats, (714) 675-8468 or 
witta M. Wilson, P.O. Box 602, Corona 
ΟἹ } del Mar,-CA 82625, 


πλῷ πε ον 
ἡ ας home Anzona. Cooki og and driving 


portant Ref. reg. eins 385-3729. . amenities. $35. ; 1 
Second, leal Estate (617) 488-2020. ee : nt RISTIAN ton of an Hace | BIARES OF CHELSEA, TONDON EXECUTIVE situated ἰα 

: experianced, — 3 BR, HOME Avaliable 24 hours, 7 days, P.O. Stoane Tel ai-{¢ peacelul surroundings. 
τ Somputerized! system. Gant C. Whar: | aly COLORADO ΘΕΛΟΝ. Ὁ ΒΕ ΠΟ Hare ten’ Freneinto” ΘΑΝΘΣ ΤΟΝ Tek ΕἾ on Fecal Work.” Comprising of a PRIVATE 
> tom (δαδ) 685.201. and, Newatiities, $825, JANE MOR: phone 731-0386. SUITE — luxuriously appointed 
᾿ - JGAN, Realtor, (308) 622-8851. Garret HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION |] — twinbeds — telephone — 


Four yeara summer teaching ens ai 
‘craits. Write Box F-1, One Norway St, 


δὲ LIVE. IN HOMEMAKER - ποτὶ 
. aigerty - . Sraat | eerily 


» Gare tor tor 


᾿ “ΤΕ 


τ PIANO LESSONS” 
IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT, PROFIT- ἔπ σε teaching. Pret Prefer ogee, 
world-wide mall order bua. from Wotesd’ (617) 596-0285 ( δε τα 


EAL ESTATE 


fan Gor eran een 
He replaces 


ι 4, a}! 
Prag ormenerin αν | career ΑΙ ΕΙΕ ME ΕἾΝ ΕΞ] 


” SOUTHWEST 


| Twe OF |ARZONA™ FOOTHILLS ADDRESS 
zs ime position, x ἢ ἡ Min. ἃ city ‘views. 3 
᾿ : , NYC. jhoiding ite i Zit overeiced! bathroom, Bite 


. $38,500. . 
17) 396-6033 5 
am PASADENA, Ὁ CALIFORNIA, 


Se ae 


LGE. STUDIO ATs IN NT PRIY. 
ene re ane 
ey aa 


ΠΥ cal after after 7 p.m. (N.Y.) 
DOWNTOWN oa {ong 
(Ν ΕΝ 
APARTMENTS EURNISHED 
LOVELY BACHELOR, PASADENA 
Calf. in quiet residential srea, Swim- 


WORLD'S FAIR EXPO VISITORS 


need 
+ Tweek. 
house. 


accommodations by day or 
ry our charming, new, 3 br. 
Reasonable rates. 


(509) 327-4695. 


MASS. 8 ROOM CAPE, 


fon, one oF mars years, louse 


required. 5450/ma. fo Dorothy A 


Bromfield & 
__HOUSES FURNISHED 


.. {Clencies. Rent 
miami Trail Se 50. Zip 33940. 
nelias Park, FL 23565, τον 5465406, 


CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 
for October and 


Boston, Messner 02714 until the Geen and times stated 


tore a 200 PM. 


Reeurt. a Section of Mess. Ave, | 


᾿ Write 6803 
N. Howard, Spokane, Wash., or call 


Eamly 
impson, 


histories complied. 


5 Fenchurch 


ν Genealogists, 
ἔν London EGSM 8 AP. Tel; 01-835 


8211. 


GIFTS 


FREE CHRISTMAS GIFT CATALOG 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


Our 2 residence hotels are still the best 


20th year. 280 
ware! 


httul 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS | tor extensions: plannin 


inode OVELY CHINTZ DRAPERIES 


made; valuations: for ail 


custor ential 
apart ent Oe naw. Cal cat ein oer. 
Boston (Mass.) 


ΜΆ ΔΤΙ͂ΟΝ 
ἈΘΘΟΟΜΜΟΘΌΛΤΙΟΝΞ 


7378. 


FRENCH PORCELAIN LAMPS, SOFA 
lw/upholstered chairs, king-sized bed, 
Harvard chairs, 18ῃ rosewood 

coftee tabla ἃ sm. chest, some kit 
‘supplies. York weights. Can be seen at 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 65 Bay State Ad. Apt. 3. (617) 262- 


dresser, 


FLATS FOR SALE 


operty. 46 Fulham High SL, 
London SW6 31 Ὁ. Tel.; 01-736 1161. 


N BRITISH ISLES 
ENGLAND 


WHITELEAF HOTEL 
66/68 Inverness Terrace, London, W.2. 


facilities 7.25 pounds, (All 
prices plus 10% service charge and 
tax.) Brochure Airmaited. 
CHELSEA'S CHARMING SMALL 
hotel. eden House, 111 Oki Church 
Street, S.W.3. 01-352 3403. Heating, 
radios, room service. Children wel 
come. Double fr. 5 pounds. Central tor 
all A 


ARNCOTT HALL HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH 
Family run ἃ uniicenged. Near town 
centre & seafront. Spac. garden. Co- 
lour TV, Beach Bungalow. Tel.: 63050. 


. 198. 
ΟΜ 13.450 pounds. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 
Ay KERNER BROWN 


. UNUSUAL HAPPY 
, RFD #6, ΜΙΘΟΓΕΓΊΕΙ οτ 


ΞυΥΤῸΝ, SURREY. 1 


SELLING 


BED- 


Ὁ Troomed ground floor flat in small ex- 


caus SERVICE 


PIANO TUNING 


tub—| 
Extension 8-9. Ph. (413) 24: 


SEA SHELL MOTEL 
» Florida -- Downtown — AAA 


Piano Τὶ tcl Regis 
ano Tuning and. Repairing. Reg 


Technicians 


tered 
Guild. ΠΥ St, Louis Missouri. 


RETIREMENT HOMES 


jaurants nearby. 82 Ta- 


PRIVATE ROOM ὦ Ρ PRIVATE BATH 
3 Ce 


eration. Ground a ταν Ἢ 
Lynwood, Calif. Phone (213) ars 


. JEVERGREEN HOME FOR RETIRED 
. [couples or singles, Furnished or untur- 


nished, Country surroundin 
Christian. 


wil be recelved at Room 427, 100 Neshua 


4, 1974 of 200 PM. 
ἃ Rel. Wx. on a Secton 


Paancaa 


sia laiensth belie In Auditorisn, 100 


18), RF-O00%{4) 356 . ᾿ 
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WAREHAME: pigment Aon Soon 390 - 5. 11,700 {21-23 Ghitworth Si P 


Pita, +195 
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LONDON, 
Freehold ‘tamity 


get response. 
: et τ [ΘΙ ΕΙΡΙ ΠΟΥ 
Minnesota Metropolitan nea iFolP MBE EL use mont 
+ State cage Tiss ICOM RIA maa classifieds. 


house 7 rooms βίοι. 
small gardan, convenient to shops and 
twanspont. CSM EC, 4 Grosvenor ΡΙ.. 


,, 4 mins. 


“MELROSE E HOUSE” 


‘Tet: 40547 and 31555 (STD CODE) 0484 
ane 


Exclusive accommodation for 
the discriminating BUSINESS 


shower room — sitting-room In- 
cludes colour T.V., radiogram. 

Also, two beautifully appointed 
double rooms, twin-beds, etc. 


Litt. 
for recsidents. Send for brochure. Mrs. 
Chisnall, Resident Director. Tet. 35084. 


SCOTLAND 
EDINBURGH. BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL 
City. Ideal tourist centre. City & min- 
utes. GORDON BRUCE HOTEL, South 
Learmonth Gardens, Tel. 031-332-8248 
& 031-332-8364. Private bath, conti- 
hental breakfast 4.75 pounds single; 
4.50 pounds eg. double, family rooms 
available. Lunch and evening ΟΠ. 
Historical places, castie within watking 
distance. 
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Advertisers 


"We had very good response 
from this ad—Thank you!— 
16 replies to date!" 


Mrs. Charles Bond, Coronado, CA 
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Mozambique wobbles 
on road to self-rule 


Portuguese territory waiting for guerrillas 
to agree on cease-fire and Start politicking 


By Reuter 


Lourence Marques, Mozambique 
Mozambique is living in a strange 
state of political limbo as it waits for 
its future to be decided. The Portu- 
guese territory is waiting, above all, 
for Frelimo guerrillas to end the 
fighting and start politicking. 

Despite the fact that Mozambique 
seems certain to gain independence in 
the not too distant future — after 
some 400 years of Portuguese rule — 
there is curiously little overt political 
activity here at present. 

Gone are the almost daily mani- 
festos issued by political pressure 
groups of almost every hue in the 
immediate wake of last April's Lisbon 
coup — the event which triggered 
Portugal's decolonization drive in 
Africa. 

Everyone seems to be awaiting 
word of an agreement between Portu- 
gal and Frelimo — the Mozambique 
Liberation Front — on 2 cease-fire in 
their 10-year-old guerrilla war and the 
means of transferring political power 
toa self-ruled territory. 

A recent announcement by the 
Portuguese Government that it would 
be negotiating specifically with Fre- 
imo for ἃ hand-over of power in 
Mozambique indicates that the liber- 
ation front will have a major say in 
the future of the territory. 

But two major questions loom 
large: Just how much authority will 
Frelimo be given -- and when? 

Conservatives among the 200,000 
white minority here fear that the 
Yberation front might eventually be 
given complete control and many of 
them already are packing their bags 
and quitting the territory for Lisbon. 

.Luggage bound for metropolitai. 
Portugal is piled high at the docks and 
“to rent’ notices are much in evi- 
dence in the fashionable white sub- 
urbs of Lourenco Marques. 

The current state of uncertainty has 
been compounded by the fact that an 
unofficial cease-fire already exists in 
many of Mozambique’s former guer- 
rilla war zones, while the fighting 
spirit of Portuguese troops appears to 
be low in view of the impending 
cessation of hostilities. 

The unofficial truce has produced 
some startling scenes. For instance, 
six Frelimo guerrillas were chauf- 
feured by whites into the northwest 
town of Tete — center of a main zone 
of insurgency — and feted like heroes 
by multiracial crowds lining the 
streets. 

Military authorities report that 
Frelimo recently captured an entire 
Portuguese garrison of about 100 men 
in the north by tellmg them the war 
was over. 


Total cease-fire demanded 


According to a member of a high- 
ranking military delegation which 
has just returned to Lisbon from 
Lourenco Marques, Frelimo would 
have to agree to a total cease-fire 
before they could be considered for 


inclusion in a provisional government 
for the territory. 

Since the fact-finding delegation 
was composed of members of the 
armed forces movement — the group 
which engineered the Lisbon coup — 
its views carry considerable weight. 

Members of the three-man party 
said that the next step on Mozam- 
bique’s road to self-determination 
would be the appointment of a four- to 
seven-man junta to provide an bis 
terim administration. 

The Lisbon government announced 
last month that such a junta would be 
taking control here and this news 
prompted the resignation of a pro- 
visional government appointed dur- 
ing June. 

No junta so far 

But so far the junta has not been 
named — creating a gap in the 
transfer of power tha: has not helped 
reduce uncertainty — and the min- 
isters appointed in June have stayed 
at their desks on an unofficial basis. 

After taking office, the junta will 
decide on the composition of a fresh 
provisional government which will 
guide Mozambique to self-rule. 

Members of the military delegation 
from Lisbon suggested that this ad- 
ministration would include members 
of Frelimo, along with some Portu- 
guese military men and Mozambique 
politicians with similar aims. ἧ 

But it is not clear whether Frelimo 
would be prepared to work in such a 
coalition, or whether it would demand 
more power. 


Guerrilla support debated 

Just how much backing the guer- 
rilia movement has in Mozambique is 
difficult to determine, although some 
10,000 people who attended a recent 
pro-independence rally in the capital 
gave a massive demonstration of 
support for the group. 

However, a member of the Lisbon 
military delegation said he thought 
there was some degree of anti-Fre- 
limo feeling among both blacks and 
whites. 

Certainly, some tribes in northern 
Mozambique are known to dislike the 
liberation front on religious and tribal 
grounds. But urban biacks generally 
believe the organization can solve the 
territory's social and economic ills. 

The .economic difficulties are in- 
deed great, for last April's coup set off 
a wave of pay strikes in both the 
industrial and transport sectors 
which are still continuing sporad- 
ically. 

Considerable damage has been 
done to the already fragile economy 
of what is a poor territory with few 
exploitable natural resources. 

Perhaps hardest hit by strike action 
has been the port of Lourenco Mar- 
ques, where Jongshoremen, tugboat- 
men, and pilots have stopped work in 
turn. 

Long delays in docking have made 
ships sail for other ports without off- 
loading or taking on cargo. 


Brazilian Indians try out 
the white man’s way of living 


By Reuter 


Brasilia 

When he was a child he used to hunt 
and fish naked with bow and arrow, 
live in a simple straw hut deep in the 
Amazon Basin, and pray to the great 
spiritTorokan. . 

Now he lives in this ultra-modern 
Capital with its futuristic buildings, 
wears stylish wedge-heeled shoes, 
drives a car, and prays to Jesus. 

At the age of five or six he saw his 
firat white man and fled in terror, for 
his father had told him all that his 
tribe had suffered at the hands of the 
white race. 

Even now, 18 years after that first 
contact and eight years since he 
began living among the “civilized,"’ 
he still does not trust the white man. 

And when he is older, Ura-Ura, one 
of the last descendants of the Caraja 
tribe and of Brazil's dwindling Indian 
population, says he will return to the 
haunts of his childhood and pray once 
again to Torokan. 

“ΜῈ father told me before I left for 
the white man's civilization that the 
white man is bad, that he robs, that he 
is not to be trusted," Ura-Ura says. 

“It is correct what my father said, 
fer I see all this badness around me. 
We think the civilized man is the seat 
of badness. The civilized man tock our 
lands. 

“Even today I do not trust a white 
man, even when I have known him a 
Jong time. But I would trust any 
Indian, even from another tribe, even 
if I did not know him." 

Ura-Ura is one of about a dozen 
Indians in Brasilia working with the 
government's National Indian Foun- 
dation. 

He is tall, slender, with long, lank 
hair and a ready smile. Under his 
slanted eyes he bears the blue circu- 
lar markings of his tribe, scarred onto 
his face with a sharp stone when he 
was 14. He now speaks fluent Portu- 


guese. 
When he was 15, the Indian Founda- 


»».. 


tion sent him from the island of 
Bananal on the Araguaya River to the 
town of Belo Horizonte to learn to 
drive a tractor. 

Relating the changes that contact 
with civilization forced upon him Ura- 
Ura said: “In my tribe, on special 
nights, we would meet and pray and 
Gance and sing to Torokan. 


Religions compared 
“But in Belo Horizonte I became a 
Catholic because it was very difficult 


“I think that here in civilization 
Christ has more force, but in my 
village It is Torokan who has the 
power and I pray to him whenever I 
return there."’ 

He still believes strongly in the 
faiths of his tribe — such as that of the 
Bote fish, which is said to have 
irresistible power to attract women if 
a man Wears its tooth or eye around 
his neck. 

“Tt is true," Ura-Ura afffirma, “I do 
not need it now, because I am young. 
But when I am older I will wear it and 
1 will only have to look at the girl and 
she will automatically come to me 
without even k: it.” 

There is no doubt about which 
society Ura-Ura finds morally supe- 
rior, but he admits that he has been 
seduced by the comforts in Brasilia 
and a desire to progress — he wants to 
study engineering. 


U.S. hunts shells Jost 
on way to Cambodia 
By Reuter 


Bangkok, Thailand 

Ps rags officials here are 

vestiza: the disappearance of 

half ἃ million rounds of M-16 rifle 

ammunition destined for Cambodian 

government forces, a U.S. embassy 
spokesman said. 
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By Qutubuddin Aziz 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Karachi, Pakistan 

More than 20,000 census takers are 
at work all over Pakistan to enlist 
voters for their next general elec- 
tions. 

Political observers consider it 
likely that Prime Minister Bhutto 
may order mid-term polls to elect new 
provincial legislatures in the Punjab, 
Sind, Baluchistan, and the North West 
Frontier Province (NWFP) in March 
or April next year. τ 

Elected in December, 1970, but 
convened in the spring of 1972, the 
federal and provincial assemblies will © 
complete their 5-year term in August, 
1977. 

Pakistan's chief election commis- 
sioner, Mr. Justice Sajjad Ahmed 
Jan, announced July 16, hours after 
the nationwide census began, that the 
new voters’ lists will be ready by Dec. 
25. 

Elections, he said, can be held 
within two months after the com- 
Pletion of the voters' lists and the - 
fresh demarcation of constituencies 
for the federal and provincial assem- 
bes. 


Membership increased 
“The delimitation of electoral units 
has to be redone because the Con- 
stitution, enforced from August, 1973, 
has substantially increased the mem- 
bership of the next directly elected 
federal and provincial assemblies. 
(The autonomous Election Commis- 
sion, which arranges and supervises 
the polls in the country, has 8150 taken 
in hand the task of delineating the 
constituencies. ) s 
As in December, 1970, the next 
elections in Pakistan are to be held on 


Brasilia, a city with no street corners, seems severe ὁ 


By Reuter 
Brasilia. 

Fourteen years after its in- 
auguration, inhabitants of this ul- 
tramodern capital are convinced that 
the city’s planners made 8. fundamen- 
tal sociological error — they forgot 
the street corner. 

For with all its futuristic design, its. 
sweeping motorways unencumbered 
by traffic lights and jams, and its . 
freedom from pollution, Brasilia is a 
lonely city. 

And this, or so many of its in- 
habitants claim, is because of the 
absence of the traditional street cor- 
ner, providing the necessary human 
contact where Brazilians can meet 


fastest-growing city in the country, 
with a population of 700,000. 

Vast axes with countless under 
passes radiate outward north and 
south from the monumental avenue of. 
government buildings in the center, 
lke a tautened bow across an arrow, 


No streets as such 


Along them are scattered “‘super- 
quadras,”' huge super-blocks of flats, 
set back among lawns, each a fair 
distance from the next. There are no 
real streets as such, no neighborhood 
cafes and bars, and hence few people 
about at night. 

In the small central area near the 
bus station, there are a few cinemas 


. 


Crs ἢ 


Every Pakistani over 21 is eligible to vote—the problem ἰδ tra 


Pakistan gets ready for general election. 


5 ἘΠ: ae 


Voter registration paves way 
for mid-term election early in ‘75 


the basis of universal adult franchise. 
Every Pakistani of 21 yearsor more 15 
entitled to be enlisted as a voter. 

The voting age has been lowered to 
18, dut this enactment will be en- 
forced only after the first general 
elections under the present Con- 
stitution have been held. The census 
takers are going from house to house 
to enlist eligible voters. In Pakistan's 
present population of 65 million, the 
number of eligible male and female 
voters {s estimated to be about 26 
million. 


Seats reserved for minorities 


Under the nation's new Con- 
stitution, the next National Assembly, 
the powerful lower house of the 
bicameral federal legislature, will 
have 200 members as against the 
present 144. 

The enlarged membership of the 
provincial assemblies will give the 
Punjab 240 seats, Sind 100, the NWFP 
80, and Baluchistan 40. Five percent 
of the seats in the provincial assem- 
blies will be reserved for women. The 
non-Muslim minority groups, such as 
Christians and Hindus, will have ane 
seaf{ reserved for them in each of the 
tour provincial legislatures. 

Prime Minister Bhutto's ruling 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) is 
likely to opt for mid-term elections for 
the provincial assemblies in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1975 because its high 
command confidently believes that, 
in spite of fissures in the party, it will 
sweep the polis. 

In recent months it has won almost 
ali the by-elections to the federal and 
Provincial assemblies. Those who op- 
posed the ruling party’s candidates in 
the by-elections and lost attributed 
their defeat to electoral malpractices 
by the PPP. 

Observers of the political scene say 


and night clubs, but these do not 
provide a focal point. 

According to its more gloomy in- 
habitants, Brasilia has no soul, for 
this can only come to a town that hes 
grown. up over the years by natural 
processes. 

But when urban designer Lucio 
Costa and architect Oscar Niemeyer 
planned the city in the 1950’s on what 
was then only bush and scrub, they 
were not thinking so much in terms of 
social contact and human warmth. 


Austere administrative capital 

They were thinking of a new admin- 
istrative capital — dreamed of for 
more than half a century — that 
would act as a magnet to draw the 
population away from the coastal 
strip and develop Brazil's vast hinter- 
land, 


So it was natural that the austere 
new city, set ona 3,600-foot plateau 
760 miles north of Rio de Janeiro and 
far from the sea, should invite unfa- 
vorable comparison with the former 
capital, famous for its beautiful sce- 
nery, miles of beaches, and wild 
carnival. 

In the early days government work- 
ers forced to live here would fly back 
to Rio at the weekends, and on any 
other pretext they could find. 

But the city grew and virtually all 
government agencies now have been 
transferred here. Some of them are 
housed in buildings of striking archi- 
tectural design — the presidential 


that mid-term polls for the four 
provincial assemblies may facilitate 
a political solution of the Baluchistan 
probiem. In that large but very 
sparsely populated province of some 
2.5 milion people, low-level insur 
gency has raged since Mr. Bhutto 
ousted the provinctal ministry led by 
the pro-Moscow National Awami 
Party (NAP} in February, 1978. 

Army operations against the tribal 
insurgents have venquished thefr 
stronghalds, but many of the armed 
dissidents, ensconced in farflung 
mountain hideouts, cénduct hit-and- 
run raids on government {facilities 
and transport. ᾿ 

Mr. Bhutto's vitrielic adwarsary, 
Khan Wali Khan, whe heads the NAP, 
has been clamoring for the restora- 
tion of his party to power in Batuchis- 
tan, but his followers in the provincial 
assembly have so far fatled toinflict a 
Single defeat on the PPP-propped 
provincial ministry in the Baluchistan 
Legislature. : 

Similarly, in the NWFP, home 
province of Khan Wali Khan, the 
PPP-sponsored coalition ministry 
continues in office in spite of badger- 
ing by the NAP-led Opposition. PPP 
leaders forecast that if mid-term 
elections are held for the provincial 
assemblies next April, their party 
would win the majority of seats in 
Baluchistan and the NWFP as well. 
Rift prevented πὰ 

In the December, 1970, elections the 
PPP's performance in these two 
provinces was very poor. In the 
provincial assemblies of the other two 
provinces, the Punjab and-Sind, the 
PPP commands virtually a*bulidozer 
majority. ᾽ν 

Party officials are confident that 
they would retain power:in these 
provinces as a result of ‘the next 
elections. = 


palace of Planalto with its graceful 
upcurved buttresses, the. Foreign 
Ministry with its pond and arches, the 
Justice Ministry with its cascades of 
water flowing down the facade. 

The diplomatic corps has moved 
here, too, with only consular sections 
remaining in the former capital. 

According to current growth, Bra- 
sila and the surro _federal 
district will have a population of 
millions by the end of the century, 
although originally it was destined to 
have no more than 700,000. - .. 

President Emesto Geisel has called 


Rio de Janeiro 
The Brazilian Bar Association has 


received numerous reports of the: 


disappearance and torture of prison- 
ers, 8 leading political ΟΣ id 
here recently. ἘΞ μὴ "ἢ = 
Prof. Heleno Claudio Fragoao told 
the fifth national conference of the 
Brazilian Order of Lawyers’ (ΑΒ) 
that such acts occurred without the 


knowledge of the highest levels. of: 


government. 


of human rights in 
Presents somber pleture”” στον 
4 


cking them down 


Recently, Prime Minister Bhutiy 
prevented .a major rift In the PPPy 
ranks in the Punjab by bringing aout 
the semblance of ἃ rapprochiat 
between the head of the provicd) 
administration, Hanif Ramay: ni 
the deposed Chief Minister, Ghuin” 3 
Mustate Kher. . - 2 pean hae 

Opposition partiag, notably ther 
Ugio-political Jamaat-tistami,: fhe 
National Awami: Party,-and retind 
Alr Marshal Asghar Khan's Tehrike 
Istiglal-e-Pakistan (Movernent forts 
Solidarity” of ‘Pakistan): have been 
vocally demanding fresh elections ti 
the national and. provincial assent 
bifes. Theil spokesmen claim that the 
popularity. ofthe PPP hag eroded 
because of inflata, the price spiral, 
corruption; ‘and: the use of coercive 
measures against the opponents of the 
Bhuttoregime.) “τ. ἦς 


Success expected εὐ 


Islami has gained: série strength ir 
the Punjab because of its.conspicuow 
role in the agitation ‘by. orthada 
Muslims over the Qadiant- sectaria | 
issue, Nonetheless, political’ -com 
mentators say that ff Mr. Bhoth 
revamps the ponderous PPP outth 
shakes it out of the cocooned edt 
tence, and unites the feuding factions 
init, his gamble of mid-term electhet 
in March or April would succeed. «| 
And victory in the mid-term de 
tions might encourage him tp let tet 
present National Assembly (i which 
he commands an overwhelming mi- 
jority) continue till August, 1877, 
when its 5-year tenure wouldend. -:.- 
Elections to the almost power? 
Senate, the upper house of the fede! 
legislature, are indirect.and-wil ὃ 
required only after a new’ Native! 
Assembly has been elected. -- 


back Lucio Costa to. discuit δὶ 
technical issues of further 
, the city. oo Ὁ, 
And even if it does prove 
the older people used. to ἢ 
citement of Rio, the younger 
ations brought‘up here will πὸ 
come to terms with the new en 
ment. ᾿ 35 sarees 
For Brasilia has its advantag® “ 
clear, unpolluted air, open spent 
and freedom halo ignge 
dally Life encountere: a: mail 
strom of the older, avercrowsl : 7 
cities. Mh tence 


count 


He strongly criticized Institution! 
Act δ which allows ine Presi af 
decree the closure of ‘the 


habeas corpus’ for crimes ΡΝ 
“national security, economic ¥ 
cial order, and popular econorg:: 
"This suspension of habeas 0% α 
removes any and évary: ae 
‘contesting the legality of ince 
ment, in such cases; and const¢# 
virtual authorization for the 
of legal constraint,’-hesaid. 


ἔμ: 


President says ‘press belongs to people’ 


State committees run Peru papers. | CITY SHOPPING GUIDE: 


Lima, Perr 

Two pillars of the Peruvian estab- 

Hshment have crumbied under a 

sweeping press reform ordered by the 
military government, 

ἘΠῚ Comercio and La Prensa, Peru's 


oldest and most influential news- targ 
- now_most left- 


papers, were among six privately 
owned dailies expropriated by the 


ent μὰ July 27. ore ee . 
be name Θ of Peruvian © 
Bey be porary : nando: Belaunde’s constitutional gov- 


peasants industrial workers. 


Under oa new press law, major. 


newspapers eventually will be handed 
over to ‘‘significant sectors of 
society.’ Meanwhile, they are being 
controlled by state-appointed edito- 
rial committees. 

President Velasco said the measure 
would bring about ‘true freedom of 
the preas.'’ Luts Miro Quesada, for- 
mer editor of #1 Comercio, by con- 
trast, said it would mean the end of 
the free press in Peru. - 


People claim press 

In a speech, President Velasco 
described the expropriated news- 
papers ag “the last stronghold of the 
oligarchy.”' As he spoke Peruvian 
workers outside the presidential pal- 
ace clutched placards that read: 
“The press belongs to the people,"* 

Soon, the sons of well-to-do citizens 
were rioting in Lima’s most fashion- 
able neighborhoods. ‘‘Down with Ve- 
lasco: we want a free press,” they 
chanted. 

Bank windows were smashed and 
cars overturned. 


‘wThe sons of conservative parents 
-are-now stoning banks,’ commented 
a pro-government newspaper. “Tt is 8. 
symbol of the times we live in.” 

Tt also is a sign of deep changes 
wrought in six years of military rule. 

Before 1968, banks were the usual 
target of left-wing demonstrators — 
ing parties are sup- 
poreehe go ent's reform pro- 
‘Shortly after they overthrew Fer- 


ernment in October, 1968, the military 
rulers announced they would ex- 
propriate the largest foreign com- 
panies operating in Peru. 

ΤῊ ‘press expropriation followed a 
series of take-overs that steadily 
increased the anger of local conserva- 
tive inal 

“we ever thought they would take 
Bl Cornercio, ”? a well-known Peruvian 
industrialist said privately. 

“Nobedy dared to face the big 
newspapers, but the revolution did it 
fearlessly,"’ President Velasco said in 

In spite of radical reforms, the 
military government has rejected the 
socialist label often attached to its 
revolution. ‘Neither capitalism nor 
communism," hes been the motto. 


Papers handed over 


True to its ‘'third way" polities, the 
government announced it did not 
intend to contro] the press. ‘‘We are 


stones eee ores to Ἐπ poems 
President V: 


Bach cee aii be alloted to a 
labor or professional organization — 
- most of which are directly influenced 
by the government. 

According to the law, the state- 
appointed committees will run the 
newspapers for 8. year. Eventually, 
they will be handed over to ‘their true 
owners,” the law states. 

The expropriation followed weeks 
of bitter editorial debates between 
rival newspapers. 


As. rumors of imminent ex: | 


propriation spread, La Prensa and ἘΠ 
Comercio launched a campaign ac 


.cusing “Communists close t the 


government’’ of trying to muzzle the 
free press.. 


The editorial battle ended early on 
July 27, when the government-ap- 
pointed committees walked into the 
offices of both newspapers under 
police escort. 

That morning, all Peruvian news- 
papers hailed the arrival of a ‘“‘new 
era in Peruvian journalism.” 

The expropriations left the military. 
rulers with no opposition media. Ra- 
dio and television are government- 
controlled, and the last of the out- 
spoken weekHes, Caretas, was 
recently closed down. 


Most Peruvians, however, ap {| 


peared unconcerned about the fate of 
their information media. 


Rhodesia shifts Africa tribesmen 


50,000 leave guerrilla-hit area 
for fenced-in ‘protected villages’ 


By Reuter 


Salisbury, Rhodesia 

In the largest operation of its king in 
Rhodesia, the government is moving 
some 50,000 African tribespeople in 
the guerrilla-hit northeast from their 
homes to 21 specially fenced and 
floodlit ‘protected villages." 

The aim is said to be twofold: to 
protect the villagers from in- 
timidation by black nationalist insur- 
gents and to prevent the tribespeople 
from giving the guerrillas food and 
shelter — either voluntarily or be- 
cause of force. 

The operation, code-named ‘‘Over- 


load,"’ is clearly a response to consid- . 


erable guerrilla penetration south- 
ward from the northeast border with 
Mozambique, the insurgents’ main 
theater of action. 

Concept used before __ 

The villagers being moved all live 
in the Chiweshe triba] trust land, the 
southern stretches of which 116 only 
about 50 miles from Salisbury, capital 
of white-minority-ruled Rhodesia. 


guese employed the idea to fight 
African insurgents in Angola and 
Mozambique. 

In Rhodesia, the idea was first 
Introduced Jast year along the border 
with Mozambique, where some 18,000 
people now have been resettled in five 
protected villages. 

Under the current Chiweshe pro- 
gram, some 50,000 Africans from 187 
scattered villages containing between 
100 and 450 inhabitants each are being 
moved to 21 protected areas with 
populations of between 1,500 and 
5,000. F 


Criticism voiced 

But some critics are not satisfied 
with the: measures the government 
has en to make resettlement as 

possible for the Africans. 

Col/ Richard Atwell, chief of the 
Saivgtion Army in Rhodesia, says 
thaf‘‘men, women, and children, with 
thgir possessions, have been depos- 
it@d in the bare veld in some areas, 

ithout shelter, water, and adequate 
Sanitation.” . 


/ And Pat Hill, a Chiweshe doctor, 


The protected-village concept is in ¢ charges that the way in which people 
itself nothing new — the British used’ were moved to one village was like 


it to fight Communist guerrillas iy 
Malaya in the 1950's; the Americays 
acted similarly in Vietnam in fhe 
1960's; and, more recently, the Portu- 


“picking up animals and moving 

them from one field to another.’’ 
Officials here acknowledge that the 

removal program has not been with- 


out its problems, but they maintain 
that for security reasons the oper- 

ation had to be carried out at ‘igh 
speed, which has created some diffi- 
culties in providing facilities. 

They say that while no accommoda- 
tion is provided until the people have 
built their huts, the great majority of 
the resettlement villages have been 
planned around existing homesteads 
or schools, where children and the 
aged can sleep at night. 

Reactions vary 
Officials say the reaction of the 


tribespeople to the enforced move- 
ment — described by one senior 


“official as a "pretty traumatic ex- 


perience’’ — has varied considerably. 

They say that along the border the 
response has been good, for here the 
people have suffered severely at the 
hands of the guerrillas. 

But in Chiweshe the response has 
not been so uniform. Officials say that 
while the inhabitants of 15 of the new 
villages have been willing to move, 
even if not enthusiastically, the popu- 


lace of the other six have not been | west southbourne, 


subject to the same pressure 
and “‘they are much more reluctant.” 

The government is trying to keep 
the tribespeople’s traditional social 
structure as intact as possible, and 
the great majority of the resettlement 
villages will contain people from the 
same kinship groupings. 

Tribal headmen will retain their 
functions, and the villagers will be 
free to till their old fields. 


TV finallycoming to South Africa 


ByReuter ° 


. a 
At sunset there is one thing notice- 
able about South Africa's suburban 


presence will be evidence that the 
only developed country in the world 
without television has at last fallen 
under its spell. 

Official switch-on day will be in 
January, 1976, with about 90 percent 
of the republic’s 28 million population 
within range of the signals. 

There is a ‘joke’ circulating that 
the white viewers will be able to 
afford color sets while the Colored 
(mixed-race} and African viewers 
will have only black and whité.. 

But the programs they will all 
receive will be segregated, with the 


. English and Afrikaans language al-- 


ternating, without subtitles, on the 
initial one channel. 


Incentive to learn 
So the great majority of recent 
white immigrants who cannot speak 
have a new incentive to 
learn the age and follow the 
Sovernment's advice of getting to 
Hee about the South African way of 


The reasons government ministers 
lave given for keeping out television 
lave ranged from its price to its 


. langer to the public morals. 


During the wait until the’ govern- 


nent changed its mind, television- 


Wwngry inhabitants have been making 
‘0 with home movies hired from 
undreds of companies which have 
brung up all over the country. 
A wide range of old films and 
levision sagas are available, with 
milies often sharing the cost of the 
ojector and three hours of films. 


allapse expected 

This business is expected to col- 
ase when television arrives, but 48 
e distributor said, ‘‘Don’t worry, by 


that time we will have made our 
money.” 

Radio entertainment is provided by 
the state-controlied South African 
Broadcasting Carporation (SABC) 


. Which makes a good profit on its two 
. bilingual commercial stations. 


The news 15 often brought to the 
public by the courtesy of a company 


. producing window-cleaning fluid or 8. 


manufacturer, although 
television is not initially expected to 
go the same way. 

The National Education Minister, 
Sen. Johannes van der Spuy, said 
recently after representations from 
the English and Afrikaans press that 
the television service would carry nO 
advertising in the beginning. 


Commercials expected 

But with the cost of setting up 
television in the region of $150 million 
and yearly running costs of about bg 
million, the service is not expected to 
carry on for Jong without com- 
mercials. 

What would not ‘pe transmitted, 
according to the SABC chairman, Dr. 
Piet Meyer, are programs “propagat- 
ing permissiveness, provocative ac- 
tions, or calls by trouble-stirrers.” 

The television camera, he said, 

“had its own inherent preferences 


-and prejudices, which, if not con 


trolled, lead to one-sided, distorted, 
provocative, and even false images." 

This caused one English-language 
newspaper to comment in an edito- 
rial, “The danger here is not so much 
that TV may not give the public the 
whole picture — the newspapers will 
gladly accept the challenge to fill in 
the gaps it leaves — but that TV in 
Palate Africa will just be deadly 
quill. . 


High-quality equipment 

No one can yet pass judgment on 
the quality of the programs, although 
the equipment is certainly high stan- 
dard and the main center af oper 


ations will be a $65 million television 
complex in Johannesburg. _ 

Engineers are being trained, al- 
though it appears there would have to 
be a substantial number of ex- 
perienced men from overseas to help 
erect aerials and service sets, which 
are expected to cost up to $1,500 for 
color and about half that amount for 
black and white. : 

Television seems unlikely to escape 
boycotts, which have already been 
imposed on oil, arms supplies, and in 
sport as a protest against South 
Africa’s apartheid policy. 


Sales forbidden 


Equity, the British actors trade 
union, has barred the British Broad- 
casting Corporation and independent 
companies selling to South Africa 
films that feature any of its members. 

Although regretting the decision, 
Dr. Jan Schutte, the SABS's director 
of television programs, has said there 
would be no difficulty getting mate- 
rial from alternative sources. 

The SABC has already stockpiled 
about 350 hours of programs from 
Europe and the United States in 
addition to home-produced material 

A big cutback is expected in movie 
audiences and owners now are pin- 
ning their faith on luxurious three- 
screen cotnplexes, which they hope 
will entice the crowds. 


Air-conditionmg boom? 

In contrast, suppliers of domestic 
air-conditioning equipment anticipate 
@ boom, with sports-loving South 
Africans abandoning tennis courts 
and golf courses to stare at ‘the box.”” 

Preliminary transmissions are to 
start about April next year, intended 
only to help dealers and set owners 
with tuning — and probably the most 
exciting things seem will be fish 
chasing one another in an aquarium. 
This is not expected to have any great 
social impact, although when tele- 
vision proper starts, its effect might 
be significant. 
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Bush aides deny 
secret-financing report 
Houston 

Former campaign workers for 
Republican National Chairman George 
Bush have denied a report that he 
received secret financing in 2a 1970 
political campaign. 

Newsweek magazine said on Sunday 
that Mr. Bush had “slipped badly” in 
the vice-presidential running because 
of alleged irregularities in the financing 
of his 1970 Senate race in Texas. 

Mr. Bush, ἃ former Texas 
congressman and considered a current 
vice-presidential possibility, was 
reported vacationing in Maine and 
unavailable for comment. 

The magazine quoted unnamed 
White House sources as saying there 
was ‘potential embarrassment in 
reports that the Nixon White House had 
funneled about $100,000 from a secret 
fund called the "Townhouse Operation’ 
into Mr. Bush's losing Senate 
campaign against Democrat Lioyd 
Bentsen four years ago.” 

Newsweek reported that sources said 
there were indications that about 
$40,000 of the money may not have 
been properly reported as required by 
election law. 


County finance chairman in 1970, 
branded the charge a “‘lie." 


Slide of stock prices 
quickens in London 


London 

Prices continued to slide on the 
London stock market Monday, hitting 
their lowest point since October, 1958. 

Dealers speculated the Financial 
Times Industrial Index would shortly 
drop below the 200 barrier. This 
compares with an all-time high of more 
than 540 only two years ago. 

Dealers reported steady selling by 
small clients, with almost all sectors of 
the market suffering. Dealers attributed 
the drop partly to reports that Arab oil- 
producing nations, witii growing 
contidence in the Ford administration, 
were shifting funds out of London and 
into the United States. 


‘stall photo 
Alligator — at home 


Alligator-poaching ring 
broken by U.S. agents 
New Orleans 

Special agents of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service have broken up a 
major alligator-poaching ring with the 
arrest and arraignment of five persons 
in New Orleans and confiscation of 258 
alligator hides, writes Monitor 
correspondent Monty Hoyt. 

While the trafficking in hides has 
been cut by 75 percent in recent years, 
“it continues to be among our major 
concerns in illicit animal trafficking in 
this Country,” says Bertraam S. 
Falbaum, deputy chief of the Fish and 
Wildlife Services's division of law 
enforcement. 

Protected by the Endangered 
Species Act, alligators are still killed by 
the thousands each year as part of a 
multimillion-doilar poaching business. 
The hides are smuggled out to 
European and Far Eastern markets 
where they are made into shoes, 
handbags, and other curios. 

The arrests late Sunday night 
produced one of the largest seizures of 
alligator hides in recent years and 
culminated a month-long investigation 
by special agents. The hides, taken 
from swamps in North Carolina and 
Florida, were valued at more than 
$15,000 on the black market. 
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James L. Bayless, Mr. Bush's Harris ᾿ 


Ford’s views sought 
on environment laws 


San Francisco 


Sierra Club representatives will seek 
a meeting with high-level officials to 
determine whether the new 
administration plans to continue what a 
club Spokesman calls "‘the Nixon 
administration's policy of gutting the 
nation's environmental! laws." 

Monitor Correspondent Frederic A. 
Moritz reports the nationwide 
conservation group wants to learn 
whether the Aug. 16 proposal by the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) to let states rather than the 
federal government decide whether to 
allow existing clean-air regions to be 
polluted Is a deliberate policy of 
President Ford or a holdover decision 
from the Nixon administration. 

EPA Deputy Administrator John R. 
Quarles Jr. told a Washington news 
conference the EPA proposal would let 
states give industrial and economic 
growth priority over protection of pure 
air. 

In June, 1973, the Sierra Club won a 
Supreme Court decision which 
required the federal government to set 
air-quality standards in areas which 
already meet minimum federal 
requirements. 

Sierra Club legal-defense fund 
director John Hoffman said Monday the 
Sierra Club will take further legal action 
if the EPA finally adopts its proposal 
after a 30-day period for public 
comment. 


Sen. Frank Church 


Arms-limitation talks 
called eyewash, fakery 


Washington 

Strategic-arms-limitation agreements 
negotiated so far between the Soviet 
Union and the United States have been 
little more than “eyewash” and 
perhaps ‘fakery.’ Sen. Frank Church 
told the Senate Monday. 

The idaho Democrat, a member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said Congress must act to 
choose between real strategic-arms 
reduction ‘and a continuing arms race 
masked behind a facade of cosmetic 
agreements." 


Israel holds archbishop 
on gun-running charge 
Jerusalem 

The Israeli Government has detained 
Jerusalem's Greek Catholic Archbishop 
Hilarion Capudji on charges of gun 
running for Arab terrorists in occupied 
Jordan. The Israeli police announced 
that they searched the Archbishop's 
car on Aug. 7 as he returned from 
Lebanon and “found a large quantity 
of weapons and explosive material 
hidden in various parts of the car.” 

The Archbishop, who is a Syrian and 
a militant Arab nationalist, Sunday was 
ordered held for a further 15 days while 
the investigation continues. 


1,000 extra police seek 
‘alphabet bomber’ 


Los Angeles 

A thousand extra police have been 
assigned to the case of a mysterious 
“alphabet bomber’ who has terrorized 
this city with threats of violence and 
has claimed responsibility for an airport 
explosion here earlier this month that 
took three lives and a blast that leveled 
a city industrial block over the 
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Key Turk on Cyprus—a man 
who came in from exile 


A few days before the Greek Army 
officers overthrew President Makarios 
of Cyprus and brought on the present 
international crisis over the isiand, a 
short, rotund and bald Turkish Cypriot 
politician with a ready smile predicted 
what would happen. 

“Turkey will move." sard¢ Raout Denk- 
tash, working in his shirtsleeves in his 
office in Nicosia's Turkish quarter as 
Vice-President of Cyprus and leader οἱ 
the 130.000 Turkish Cypriot minority. 
“Ankara will come to Cyprus, and 
things will never be the same again.” 

When Turkish invasion forces moved 
in, Mr. Denktash — the lifelong per- 
sonal friend of his Greek Cypriot coun- 
terpart, acting Greek Cypriot President 
Glavkos Clerides — emerged as the key 
Turk on the island. 

Mr. Denktash was born at Paphos in 
western Cyprus in 1924 and he first. 
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weekend. Authorities, however, said 
the weekend blast was not caused by a 
bomb. 

The bomber, who has identified 
himself as Isaac Rasim, claims to head 
an organization known as ‘‘Aliens of 
America.” He has been nicknamed the 
“alphabet bomber” because of his. 
claims that he plans to set off 
explosives connected with the letters of 


his group's name. The first blast was at : 
the airport. then a bomb was found ina ' 


bus-terminal locker, and finally there 
was the weekend blast at the 
interamerican Star Trucking Company. 
Mr. Rasim says he is protesting ; 
treatment of immigrants in the United 
States. 


Coal miners begin 
work stoppage 


Charieston, W.Va. 

Coal miners began a week-long work 
stoppage Monday at mines producing 
more than three-quarters of the 
nation’s coal, an action that could 
deplete already low stockpiles at stee! 
mills and power plants. 

Union leaders are calling ita 
memorial period, a device in the 
Current United Mine Workers contract 
intended to allow the miners mourning 
periods — without pay — for those 
killed in mine accidents. 

But this memorial period, which 
began at midnight Sunday, comes at 2 
time when coal-using industries would 
like to be building their stockpiles in 
preparation for a possible strike when 
the UMW contract expires on Nov. 12, 


Ethnic Germans pose 
new Soviet problem 

The Soviets are apparently beginning 
to have the sams problems with their 
ethnic Germans that they have with 
Jews, reports Monitor special 
correspondent Pau! Wohl. 

A trial of four Soviet citizens of 
German extraction — there are some 
1,846,000 of them -- started in Tallinn, 
Estonia, on Aug. 6. Like many Jews, 


*Ford amnesty opening: a tough issue 


Continued from Page 1 


spending to keep up the morale and 
combat readiness of U.S. forces, and 
a reiteration of his determination to 
keep America militarily strong, while 
pursuing arms control. 


Budget fight sidestepped 

᾿ The reference to ‘‘sensible’’ spend- 
ing appeared to be a hint that Mr. 
Ford will not insist on full restoration 
to the defense budget of a $5.7 billion 
cut recommended last week by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

At O'Hare Airport, the President 
told the crowd that that “it will take 
belt tightening and sacrifice" to fight 
inflation, but ''we can do it."" 

At the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
convention, he was greeted thunder- 
ously, and applauded, as he said that 
inflation was threatening the fiber of 
the nation, but that he would see to it 
that veterans training programs were 
fully supported. 

Mr. Ford announced the appoint- 
ment of former Rep. Richard Roude- 
bush of Indiana as the new Veterans 
Administration chief, succeeding 
Donald Johnson, who retired during 
the Nixon administration amid veter- 
ans’ anger at delayed checks and 
other red tape snafus. 


- 
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But the audience fell silent when 
Mr. Ford spoke of deserters and draft 
dodgers being able to earn their way 
back into American’society. The VF'W 
has taken strong stands against am- 
nesty of any kind. 

“. .. Tam throwing the weight af my 
presidency into the scales of justice 
on the side of leniency,” he said. Be 
foresaw young people in terms of an 
“earned reentry into a new atmo- 
sphere of hope, hard work, and mu- 
tualtrust."" 

Qn foreign policy, the President 
spoke in general terms — even as his 
Secretary of State, Henry Kissinger, 
was telling newsmen in Washington 
that he had been assured by Turkish 
Premier Bulent Ecevit that Turkey 
was willing to negotiate a pullback 
from positions now held on Cyprus. 


Aslight blooper 

Mr. Ford confined himself to saying 
that while the U.S. was “not the 
policeman of the world” it remained 
the “backbone” of free world coliec- 
tive security arrangements. The U.S. 
intended to keep up its deterrent 
strength, but not to diminish its 
efforts to “control — and hopefully 
reduce" the nuclear threat. 

[Monitor Chicago Bureau chief Jud- 
ith Frutig reported that as Mr. and 


Mrs. Ford stepped trom Air Force 1 
into Chicago sunshine Monday, an 
announced boomed fram loudspea- 
kers, “Ladies and gentlemen, the 
President of the United States and 
Mrs. Nixon.” 

[But there was no mistaking Mr. 
Ford's energetic, bustling style as he 
moved toward the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel and the VF'W conference. 

[A notable absentee from the wel- 
coming party was Mayor Richard E. 
Daley, who is suffering from 111 health 

[illinois Gov. Daniel Walker was on 
hand. Sen. Charles Percy greeted him 
at the hotel — where a crowd of 
Greek-Americans held up placards 
(‘hands off Cyprus,” "Fire Kis- 
singer’’) protesting American policy 
on Cyprus. 

[En route to Chicago, Mr. Ford had 
issued a statement deploring the 
killing of U.S. Ambassador Rodger P. 
Davies in Cyprus, and urging a 
speedy return to the peace table. - 


feot turquoise and lavender sprays. 
One bieck south of the river, Mr. Ford 
stopped his car and shook hands for 
several minutes. Several young girls 
ran up and kissed him; he returned to 
the car with mussed hair 8 
5τη}16.1 
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* two sons to a traffic light in front of the 
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Inside the news-briefly ~~ 


met Mr. Clerides when they attended 
the same school. After his law studies 
at Lincoln's Inn, London, Mr. Denktash 
Practiced iaw in Cyprus from 1947 to 
1949. 

His command of English law and the 
English language, equal to Mr. Cle- 
rides's, as well as good relations with 
the Greek Cypriots, helped him in his 
work in the British colonial adminis- 
tration from 1950 to 1958. 

Atter Cyprus won independence from 
Britain, Mr. Denktash became president 
of the Turkish Communal Chamber in 
1960. When major Greek-Turkish cam- 
munal fighting erupted in December, 
1963, President Makarios forbade Mr. 
Denktash to return to the Island after a 
trip to London. 

From 1964 he lived in Turkey. "Il can 
imagine Row Makarios feels now,"” he 
told this reporter after the Archbishop's 


Mr. Clerides. 


the four Soviet Germans on trial 
wanted to get out of the country and 
demonstrated in Moscow when their 
exit visas were denied. They claimed 
the visas should have been issued to 
them under the Soviet-German treaty 
signed by former West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt. 

All four were arrested Jan. 30 and 
accused of slandering the Soviet 
Union. Ludmilla Oldenburg, the woman 
defendant, had chained herself and her 


Communist Party’s Central Committee 


building. acquire. 


Sound as old Adam Smith was. with his 
concepts of supply and demand, higher 
prices don't increase supplies overnight 
—at least notin the petroleum industry. It 
takes long lead times to crank up exptora- 
tion, and often several years to bring 
new oil and.gas discoveries into actual 
production. 

Yet a surprising number of people look 
at today’s higher petroleum prices and 
wonder why—even with this added in- 
centive—U.S. crude oil production con- 

_ tinues to fall off. One all-too-quick 
explanation is that the oil companies are 
purposely holding back U.S. production 
so prices will rise still more. 

Fantasies are exciting. But the facts 
are more informative. Mobil, for example, 
is producing as much oil in the U.S. as 
we Can, consistent with sound conserva- 
tion principles and federal and state laws 
and regulations. ‘All out’ in layman's par- 
fance. The problem is that our U.S. pro- 
duction and that of the industry as a 
whole has been on the decline for sev- 
eral years for lack of enough new discov- 
eries. U.S. oil wells are getting oider— 
and less productive. 

But the incentive of higher prices wilt 
almost certainly slow the decline and, we 
hope, reverse that trend, because Adam 
Smith's “marketplace mechanism” is as 
valid today as it was back in 1776, when 
the British theoretician first proclaimed 


Mobil 


Raout Denktash 


Right to London foltowing his ouster 
“Exile is no fun.” 

Late in 1967, just before the last big 
Greek-Turkish crisis over Cyprus. he 
returned to the island secretly in a 
smail boat. The Greek Cypriot author- 
ities arrested and deported him 

When Archbishop Makarios per- 
mitted him to return in April, 1968, he 
became Vice-President of the Turkish 
Cypriot “interim administration” and 
began a fong series of talks on the is- 
land's future with his old schoolmate, 


Some 70 Soviet Germans wanted to 
watch the trial, but only 12 were 
allowed into court, on grounds that 
there was no room. Some of them than 
took advantage of the easing of the 
Soviet Union's international 
communication to telephone their 
plight to relatives in Hamburg. 
Germany. Some 2.500 exit visas had 
been issued to Sowet Germans up to 
the end of 1972, the latest date for 
which figures are available. Since that 
date, visas for Soviet Germans have 
become increasingly difficult to 


Clever, that Adam Smith. ὦ ᾿ | 
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eat νυ, ἢ 
Congress's stait employmentans et 
will no longer accept requests, p 
congressional offices that imp H 
or other discriminatory-condix, hey Bi 
apphcants, House Speaker Car. 
said Monday, Tho Oklshomafa 
said tne Joint Commistes are 
Congressionat Oparations,.un 
whose supervision the Cificg: : 
Placement ope ates, had fookag 
weekend storas ot discrimi bia 
concluded that "ne memb¢ 


Congress was personatly 


U.S., Egypt speak gis 
on parley, Palestinians 


Washing, 
The United States and Egypt seid 
Monday that a Midcle East peace . 
Setttement should take inte ac, 
legitimate interest of the Palestinians 
and that the Geneva AACS Contaren, ἢ - 


should resume as soon as 
In a joint communique signed’. 
Monday by Secretary of State lenwy A 
Kissinger and Egyptian Foreign’ = 
Minister Ismail Fahmy, it was ; 
that the Geneva peace confaranca 
should resume its work as sdon gs" 
Possible, building on RrOgress dread, 
achieved and with the Question Οἱ oth, 
participants from tha Middle Easttop, & 
discussed at the conferende ~ 9 -- 
reference to the thorny isgue of the 
representation of Patéstiniana: -. . 
Mr. Fahmy has just compiated: 
week-long visit to Washington, 


‘dohn K. Cooley 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Nixon prosecution? 


-“F don't want to see the Presided 
sent to the penitentiary. . . bul ταὶ’ 
for me to say and itis not for the ον. - 
gross to say, as | view it" — Housa : 
Speaker Carl Atbert, saying thet any 
possible presecution-of former Presi- 
dent Richard st Nixon is. matter for 


the courts to decide. 


his ideas. Today's prices for petroleum -". 
have already stimulated a host οἵ ~ 
activities that, down the road, will mean. ... 
more. oil. more gas. Consider this 
evidence: ἊΝ ce He 
—TFhe Hughes Tool Co. rig count, a~ 
barometer of daily drilling activity, was, . 
up by more than 25 percent during the 
first five months of this year compared _ 
with the same period a year ago. Ki 
—Drilling was up by 11 percent during . 
the first quarter for exploratory wells, 
those in areas where oil or gas is yet to | 
be found, hence riskier and more. 
expensive. : ἘΣ 
~— Geophysical activity—the prelim 
nary work preceding drilling—will be u 
24 percent this year, based on curreft 
activity levels. nap et, Ue 
~—More money is being spent’ ἴον 
squeeze oil out of existing fields. This 
year, Mobil alone expects to Spend abo 
$28 million for improved recovery froth. 
existing fields. Ἐπὶ ss ve 
The statistics may look even -beite 
when: the federal government firtal 
opens to oil company exploration some: 
of the-promising coastal areas off’. 
U.S. Eastand West Coasts and in thi 
of Alaska. ᾿ εὐ ΧΗΣ 
improving the U.S. production outa 
will, as we said, take time as well 
centive. But the process has begut. 
Clever, that Adam Smith. . 
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Abandoned’ ᾿Ξ ΒΒ δἰδιοπ p 
decaying relics ofa past era. Τ 
source that™can’ be adapted 
needs, With’ styles ranging’: 
nesque to. art deco, many of the! 
tectural: treasures ‘that_could age 
vibrant centers οἵ community i 


of our youth, Tes suse ματα tt 
themselves, 


The first station’ was built In 1830 ‘at 
Baltimore. There would eventually be 40, ἘΣ 
But, today, only half that number remain. The 
indeed, ‘‘lost’’ now, tnd new uses are being: 
the old stations left behind. -. 

For part of our maturity, . ‘as individuals;’ 
nities, andasa nation, has been the realization, 


and enrich the present day.” 


Strategic example of use ets chet 
Material abundanre, fed and sped by the. of an 
earlier time, has been abused and, in the. ‘of our 


journey, material constraints, bave re 
pause. Is it not mature, muainy dre asking, | 


the 

most of what we have already built? © : 
And if 80, is-xiot the railroad. station frategic 
example by which to’ demonstrate the é Possi- 


hiltties, aesthetic:-valué, and: coment! 
reusing old buildings? — geen 


financial, political, legate, ant. design 
reusing railroad stations. 


by EFL, ' "Reusing Railroad τὴ 
the Nations! Endowment. Put | together 
innovative New’ York: architectiral - 
Holzman Pfetffer Asscciate 


and dramatic presentations, - art.’ exhibitions, adult’ : 


education programs, -facHities for meetings or commu- 
nity groups, and for carrying on activities 
_ federal ΝΣ oe δ 


Transportation, Howsing..and Urban 
: Development, and Interior --- the needed capital will stil. - 
have to come, in most cases, where the Initiative 


ni from, that is, from the local level: 


:’ Architect Jonathan Barnett, professor and directoriag.° 
__. the Urban Design 


ee ae ee 
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The past dior of. America’ 8 grand: ‘old railroad stations—will it return? 


" York, ‘stated at Indiariapolis, “Given if the passenger 
railroad business had continued to be strong, the niodern 


. vailroad executive would be in a poor position to be a 


patron of architecture, Government officials are not 
well-placed to be architectural patrons, either, Amtrak 
nominally is. an dent corporation, but: it is 
- responsible to legislators and the taxpayers. itis under a 


- compulsion not to waste money.” 


Zoning transfers suggested .᾿ 

How might, then, the stations make money or, if their 
purposes are not-for-profit, how might a profit-oriented 

developer be enlisted? These are hard questions. Should 
such a station he publicly owned? Not many localities are 
ἴὴ ἃ financial position to do so. Will designating the 
station as an official landmark, either locally or on the 
national register, help? Possibly, for such designation 


* buys time in which to find profitable, pertinent uses for 


the landmark, forbids defacement and, in the casé of a 
national designation, makes possible numerous options 
bgt ep oars 

thinking of bis experience in New York, 


' time, Tn this way, unused development rights could be 
. transferred to nearby land.-But, as he and others also 
~stressed atthe conference,:-the workability of zoning 
- transfers on the location of a railroad station — 
in other. words, te there land aeasby which would bs 
‘ desirable for developing, using such. transferred rights 


it obidously would not be profitable or popular to reuse . 
-a@ station, however meritorious the effort or proposed 


purpose, ‘were it remote from the centers of present-day 
activity. Thus, the success stories of re-use to date focus 
on the larger, regal stations: 

@ In Indianapolis itself, the romanesque-style Union 


- Station (1888) by architect Thomas Rodd, is being 


transformed into an urbanistic mix of amenities, 
services, shops, restaurants, and Amtrak facilities. 


. Amtrak owns no rea] estate of its own. But, as pointed out 


by Vice-President Kurt Weissheimer, his corporation is 
receptive to the idea of leasing space to service its 
passengers within such mixed-use, reused stations. 


- @ In Chattanooga, Tenn., the old ‘‘choo choo” chased ° 


away the wrecking ball, and its opulent Terminal! Station 


- (1906) designed by architect Donn Barber now is a 


potpourri of restaurants and shops, sparking a 24-acre 
development which includes a Hilton Hotel. 


- @ In Baltimore, the venerable Baltimore & Ohio’s ἡ 
Mount Royal Station (1896), a 
by architects Baldwin and Pennington, was converted as ἡ 
‘part of the Maryland Institute College of Art, and hums 


a renaissance-style beauty 


with activity day and night. 


Center of new development 

.@ InSt. Louis, there is good news. Just two weeks ago 
that city’s Union Station, whose towers and battlements 
would make the builders of medieval Carcassone blush, 
was taken over by a Florida developer. Working with 
local financial interests, he plans to restore it as the 


᾿ eenterpiece of 2 150-acre downtown “new town.”’ 


τ Φ In Duluth, Minn, the daring women of the Junior 


“League scraped together $26 to start and, with sheer 


drive and style, raised another $2.5 million from several 
governmental sources. The result is that the 80-year-old 
structure has become Duluth’s cultural and artistic 
pride. 

- @ And in Alden, Mich., far in the northern woods and 
lakes whence came the lumber which -built so many 
American cities, a little Victorian station which once 
belonged to the Chesapeake & Ohio was taken over by a 
group of former railroad employees to use as a cabin. 
They cali it, aptly, ‘“Chessie’s pause.”’ 


Diverse uses 
Railroad stations have possibilities for new, diverse 


ὃ uses that are as protean as were the styles applied in 


building them initially. From romanesque to art deco, 
they compose a testament to the energy and, indeed, 
unmitigated gall, with which this continent was consoli- 
dated. : 

To a similar extent, even though with dissimilar 


‘resources, both the railrord baron and, in the hinter- 


lands, the ordinary people took pride in building 
architectural treasures, big and small, which could 
speak to those passing by, giving meaning to the 
Poignant moments of .arrival and departure. These 
stations are a resource, out of our youth, our past. And 
without them, as John Steinbeck said, “How will we 
know it's us.”” 


William Marlin writes architectural and urban- 
design criticism for The Christian Science Monitor. 
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By inga Rundvold 
Written for 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 


Because the American eagle on the 
devalued U.S. dollar hasn’t flown to 
Europe as frequently as in past 

_ Summers, it just might want to mate 
with the Guatemala Quetzel (that’s 
the long-tailed wild bird printed or 
stamped on the money and from 
which the money gets Its name). This 
is a bird that wants to get friendlier! 

“More for your money" should be 
Guatemala’s bird call ... there is a 
lot to see in this mountainous country 
and pretty soon there may be more 
tourist migration than it can handle. 

It’s gratifying to see how much you 
get for your money in Guatemala. 
Besides that, I can understand it... 
One quetzel equals $1. . . one colone, 
one quarter. 

Prices are about one-fourth to one- 
third below what you pay for the same 
in other vacation areas. A first-class 
hotel room (single) in any of the top 
four hotels in Guatemala City costs $9 
to $15. Hotel rooms in the highlands, 
including meals, are $17 to $22. Food 
is plentiful, good. and costs about half 
what you pay in the U.S. 

Group transportation 1s comfort- 
able. Local tour operators work with 
the various hotels to form the groups. 
Large groups use comfortable new 
buses, smaller ones go in limousines 
or cars. 

Transportation anywhere in Guate- 
maia City on the bus line is just a 
nickel. Admission fees to public build- 
ings, museums, and parks are non- 
existent. Taxi fares seem to be about 
the same as other vacation areas. 

Biggest bonus is the weather. It's 
like “eternal spring,” with an aver- 
age temperature about 68 degrees Ε΄. 
High elevations make it possible to 
swim and bask in the sun during the 
day and enjoy a sweater at night. 

A five-day visit can give you a good 
look at Guatemala and still be relax- 
ing . . . and the cost won't disturb you. 

Let's start with Guatemala City. A 
half-day escorted tour is #4 and 
provides enough time to see the 
highlights. Most attractions are 
around the Central Park (Parque 
Central). 

The National Palace is said to be 
one of the most beautiful buildings in 
all of Central and South America. The 
gracious architecture is a light green 
tinged concrete and features beau- 
tifully planted courtyards and extra- 
vagantly furnished reception and ban- 
quet rooms. Brightly colored stark 
murals depicting the life of the Mayas 
are on the walls at the main entrance. 

Across the street is the Cathedral, 
sort of dingy inside but which houses a 
copy of the famous “Black Christ.” 
The original is in Esquipulas, close to 
the Ei Salvador border. 


Right behind the Cathedral ts the 


paradise. Bargaining is expected, and 
most of the merchants understand 


stall after stall. It is a real beehive. 
You'll be pleased what your money 


1 was impressed with Minerva 
Park, where there is an outdoor relief 
contour map of the country. It is about 
the size of three tennis courts and 
gives you an idea what the land is like. 

Tt takes about 145 hours to drive to 
Antigua. The going is slow on the 
mountain roads. but interesting. 


ence Monitor and their friends. 


THE HOLY LAND 


ἢ wkh Janice Μ. Richey 
A most rewarding and mspiring travel expenence visitng 
Cairo, Luror, Beirut. Damascus. 7 days in Israel, Istanbul 


and Ismur 
Oct. 6 — 22 days. 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE eee 


& GREAT LAKES 
Fly 10 Boston iar 3 days — Viz Vesmont and New Hamp- 
she [6 Quebec and Montreal. Cruse the Si. Lawrence 
Seaway and Great Lakes io Chicago aboard Sun Lines’s 
STELLA MARIS. 
Oct. 5 ~ 15 days. 


SOUTH SEAS 


with Janice M. Richey 
Cruise aboard the SS MARIPOSA to New Zealand, Australra 
and fascinating South Sea islands - Sail from San Fran- 
cisce, Los Angeles or ly to Honolulu to board ship. 
Jan, 8 ~ 33 of 43 days. 
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TOWN HALL 50. SANDWICH 
CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SEE ONE OF THE COUNTRY'S 
FINEST COLLECTIONS 
oF 
RARE AND BEAUTIFUL 


SANDWICH GLASS 


OPEN 
April Ist τὸ November 15th 


SANDWICH GLASS 


Courtesy of Standard ΟἹ Co. (ΝΟ) 
Temple No. 1 at Tikal 


There's 8 lot to see in Guatemala, and 
prices are one-fourth to one-third 
below what you would pay in other 
vacation areas. 


Antigua bas been destroyed by 
earthquakes twice — once in 1700 and 
again in 1773. Now it stands with 
many scars showing and bustling with 
tourists and proud people who stili 
live there amid constant restoration. 
It’s a dear little town — cobblestone 
streets, colonial homes with red tile 
roofs, and brilliant flowering vines 
climbing over the houses and along 
the garden walls. 

Plaza Real, the Central Park, is 
colorfully planted. In the center is a 
bandstand set up for marimba and 
military bands that play apparently 
when they feel like it. In a moment 
you are surrounded by children 5611- 
ing scarves, carvings, and belts, or 
who want to give you a shoeshine. My 
shine was 10 cents, and that included 
the tip — so said my tour guide. 

Wherever you go in this lovely 
country you will find women squat- 
ting among stacks of hand-loomed 
blankets, stoles, skirts, and blouses. 
One woman was holding up a stole I 
especially liked. She was shy, but not 
too shy to be nursing eatlersd μὰ she 

there and called out the in: 
City Market — a real shopper's peti of the stole. s 

Four quetzels, she said. I said three. 
English. Woven materials, fruits, risen Esharyalese gail 
vegetables, jewelry, and carvings fill ++) σα stole that would sell for $25 at 
home. 

Clutc ery, I viewed the 
will buy; I bought four yards of hand- ον tae ἔθει, Τὰ had eight 
woven wool fabric for less than $5. chapels along each side... 


LUXURY CRUISES 


- They'll take your 


You are cordially invited to a ‘program of outstanding and 
fascinating tours planned for readers of The Christian Sci- 


The 25,000 gross ton Maxim Gorki 1s an ultra modem cruise 
ship which 1s stabilized and tully air-conditioned. it offers 
spacious accommodation and every stateroom has private 
bath/shower, television. telephone and wall to wall carpet. 
There is no tipping required on board and fuel surcharges are 
included in the rates. 

The Maxim Gorki offers top entertainment and features 
American and Continental cuisine pius Russian specialities. 
The Maxim Gorki is the Sest value of any cruise today. 


214 6 Days Nassau 
7 Bars Freeoon 


10 Days San Juan St 
FOR COLORFUL BROCHURE PLEASE WRITE TO 


Bc PECK JUDAH TRAVEL SERVICE fe 
4 168 Grant Ave. a 


εἰ Maiden Lane Tel. (415) 421-3507 


2 τ Gavs San Juan = 
Maricrgue Antigua St Maarten 


Dec 20 3 Days Mownery 5117 5147 5907 
See your travel agen: or general agents 


OSBORNE 

TRAVEL SERVICE 

“ Individual Tours and 
Cruises 

« Group Tours 

+ Student Tours 

* incentive and Corporate 

Groups 

3379 Peachtree Road NE 


Atlanta, Georgia 30326 
IS FOR ETERNITY (=) eccbger 


Palace of the Captain General, which 
is considered one of America’s finest 
examples of Spanish-cotonial archi- 
tecture. 

Old St. Carlos University, now 8 
museum, houses some lovely old 


paintings and sculptures of the saints _ 


with porcelain faces and hands. 

We stopped for refreshments at the 
Hotel Antigua. It was a Sunday 
afternoon, and youngsters were ages 
ing around the brassy orchestra thai 
was playing some bouncy old tunes- 

Our one-day tour cost $6. 

Our next stop was the “eolorful 
Indian village of Chichicastenanzo, 
which should be visited on a Thursday 
or Sunday, for it is only on these days 
that thousands of Indians from the 
surrounding countryside flock to 
town. 

‘These days are very important 


socially to the Indians. In fact, I was - 
‘first-serve basis when you get to thé 
on his back were walking to market | 


told that if an Indian with a full load- 


at Chichicastenango and you wanted 
to buy 811 his wares, he wouldn't sell. 
Why? His trips to town represent his 
social life, and he also wants to 


ἰψῃϊαξοε, constantly working in the 
flelds or carrying heavy toads on their 
heads while babies are strapped to 
their backs. 

. From the minute we arrived in 


. Santiago until our boat shoved off, a 


‘flock of children buzzed around, pes- | 
‘tering us to buy whistles and weav-- 


‘ings. They weren't begging. It’s ap- 
- parently 8 sport — and the only game — 


4n town. The game is to insist on the’ 
it top price as long as possible, but when 
your resisting customer has one foot . 


on the boat, to cut the price in half © 


before he gets away. 

Our next trip was from Guatemala 
City to Tikal to see 3,000-yearold: 
Mayan ruins. It is most advisable to" 
‘get te the airport early to confirm the 
1% hour flight by old World War I 


D@3. Although you might think a * 


“confirmed reservation by phone is 
enough, it seems to beon a first-come, 


airport. 

Most of the flight is over dense 
τ Jungle, until you come upon the ruins 
emerging out of the trees like gray 
~ ghosts. You wonder how and why they ᾿ 


participate in the most colorful and -.. -. 


largest market in the country. 
The 400-year-old Cathedral of St. 


Thomas (Santo Tomas) dominates +}. 


the scene in the middle of a confusing 


and noisy market. These soft-spoken: 


people with happy, contented faces 
are proud to display their customs, 
heritage, and tradition surrounding 
the cathedral. 

Next we went southwest to Lake 
Atitlan. After climbing narrow roads 
replete with hairpin turns and deep 
ravines, we beheld a tremendous 
lake, a mile high in the mountains and 


nestled in a triangle of voleano peaks. - 


It was late in the day when we first 
saw this lovely sight. The lake was 


still and silvery, and the peaks of the | 


big mountains looming above were 
cloud-covered. Dim lights in the vil- 
lage huts were just starting to appear, 
and the Indians seemed to be grav- 
itating to them. 

We made our way to the Atitlan 
Hotel, a complex of sprawling bulld- 
ings on the edge of the lake. Inside, a 


feeling of coziness is achieved by the © 


decorating talents of Mrs. Arturo 
Rivera, the owner's wife, who at- 
tractively uses Indian crafts on the 
walls and floors throughout this 70- 
room retreat. Exceilent food, good 


service, comfortable bedrooms, and |’ 
baths keep the reservation list full - 


most of the time. The rates are $16 
single and $25 double, including 
meals. 


‘The Posada de Don Rodrigo, Hotel Ἴ 


Aurora, and Rosario Lodge also are 
nice places to stay, with prices $4 to $7 
double, without meals. ᾿ 
Daily departure time for a trip 
across the lake to visit the Women’s 
Market in Santiago is 8 a.m. The 
“trading ladies'’ wear elegant halo- 
type hats as they sit beside their piles 
of coffee, garlic, onions, corn, and 
handicrafts. It takes only a minute for 
them to twirl their red ribbons and 
hair together to form the halo hats. 
They do this constantly and urge you 
to take a picture. Of course, they 
expect a few coins for theirefforts. - . 
Women live a hard life in these 
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You'll visit exotic ταῖς 
where pirates sailed 
centuries ago. 
Leave your cores at home ond come 
join us for a 17 day Princess Cruise 
to the Coribbean. We leave Los 
-| Angeles 560). 8. visit Acapulco 
on the Mexican Riviéro, tronsit the 
Panama ζοποὶ ond continue to 
warm, wonderful ports in Arubo. 
Venezuela, Trinidad. the Virgin 
Islands and the Bahamas Then 
Pr Everglades. 
Can't get 
away that 
“soon? Then 
jan us Jon 
10 or March 
7 when we 


depart tram 


Cruise in reverss We depart from 


and Colombia. Then well transst the 


and on to Los Angeles 

Aad for the perfect vacation, why 
not join us round trip? 

All the woy you'll cruise in luxury | Ape. 18 
on our complete floating resort 3 
Elegance surrounds you. Handsome 
slaterooms. Spacious lounges. Su- 
perb cuisine Incomparable service 
by on affable Italion stofi. Dance. 
Swim Play bridge Enjoy the special 
entertainment. Or just relaa and 
take in the magnificent scenery See 
your travel agent now and ash 
about ἃ Princess Cruise to the 
Caribbean. 


CARIBBEAN - 50 AMERICA - CANADA: ALASKA-MEXICO 


and Dec. 12 Christmes Tour. 
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JOURNEY INTO TIME where it all began. 
See Cairo, the Nile, Pyramids, Sphinx, 
Luxor, King Tut's Tomb, Karnak, Thebes, 
Beirut, Byblos, Baalbek, Dog River. Damas- 
cus, bazaars, Palestine, Judea, .Samaria, 
Galilee, the Jordan, Jerusalem: Dead Sea, 
Jericho, Masada, Hebron, Bethlehem, Nab- 
lus, Sebastia, Megiddo, Tiberias, Nazareth, - 
Safed, Acre. Haifa, Caesarea, Tel -Aviv.. 
ONLY $1154 plus air fare. Small party, best 
‘hotels. Special events. 22 days. Fly TWA. 
DEPARTURES from New York on Sept. δ. 
Sept. 22; Oct. 20, Nov. 24, Dec. 1, Dec. 8, 
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Veteran Boswell still top golfer 


By Larry Eldridge 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 


Concord, Mass. 

Charlie Boswell is 58 now, and no 
longer dominates blind golf the way 
he did for so many years. He’s still 
among the better players though, and 
of course his place is secure aS one of 
sport's all-time monuments to cour- 


age. 

Most fans know Boswell’s story by 
this time. A college football staranda 
hot major league baseball prospect 
before losing his sight in World War 
ΤΙ. he had to be coaxed into taking up 
golf as part of a rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Once he did, however, he 
became so good at the game that he 
won 17 national blind championships 
and 11 international titles over the 
next quarter of a century. 

Lately Joe Lazaro of Waltham, 
Mass., another Worid War II veteran, 
has been outdoing his old rival, but 
Charlie was still able to win the 
championship as recently as 1970, and 
just a year ago he carried Lazaro toa 
playoff before losing out. 

This year at Nashawtuc Country 
Club here Boswell finished fourth ina 
20-man field, shooting rounds of 110 
and 101 for a 36-hole total of 211 
compared to Lazaro's winning tally of 
94-98 — 187. 


Remembers water holes 


A blind golfer must work with a 
coach who describes the shot, selects 
the club, and lines it up behind the 
ball. For the past 15 years Boswell’s 
man Friday has been Bo Russell, an 
old friend who captained Auburn's 
football team while Charlie was at 
Alabama and who went on to play a 
couple of years at tackle with the 
Washington Redskins. 

“We feel it's a 50-50 thing.”’ Boswell 
says. ‘Obviously I couldn't play with- 
out him.” 

Bo tells Charlie the distance of each 
shot and gives him a general idea of 
the terrain. Sometimes he conve- 
niently neglects to mention mental 
hazards like water. But if ignorance is 
bliss. Boswell's euphoria never lasts 
very long. 

‘‘After I've been around a course a 
couple of times, I know where the 
water is,’ Charlie explains. ‘“‘We held 
our championship here six years ago, 
and I remembered most of the water 
holes. It doesn't really matter, 
though, because I don't get psyched 
by water."" 


A halfback at Alabama 


Tt was in the late 1930's that Boswell 
starred at halfback for Alabama — 
and dreamed of a pro basebail career. 

“I played a lot of semipro bali 
around Birmingham," he recalis. "I 
was an outfielder, and the scouts who 
talked to me seemed to think I could 
make the big leagues. It was what I 
wanted to do most of all."" then came 
the war, and Boswell, an infantry 
captain, was wounded during the 
Battle of the Bulge in Germany. 

Finally at a military hospital, 
Charlie was introduced to golf — the 
game which he says ''got me turned 
on and turned around."’ 

“I'd tried just about everything else 
they had — bowling, swimming, and 
things like that — and I didn’t enjoy 
any of them," he says. ‘‘By that time I 


Photo by Joyce Leffler Eldridge 


Charlie Boswell—golf turned his life around 


wasn't even interested in trying golf. I 
didn't see how I could play. But I 
finally agreed to try, and the very 
first time [ hit it right smack in the 
middle of the clubhead. 

“That got me interested right away, 
of course. I figured if I hit it once I 
could do it again. I played a lot in the 
next six months, and pretty soon I was 
shooting around 115 or so. Sometimes 
I think I was better then than I am 
now. 


Tried water skiing 

But skill on the golf course hardly 
begins to tell the story of this man who 
continuously amazes all who come in 
contact with him by his varied abili- 
ties and optimistic outlook on life. 
When he was younger he even in- 
dulged in such sports as water skiing, 
and aithough he now sticks pretty 
much to golf as an active hobby, he 


‘still keeps up-to-date on his old favor- 
ite sports of baseball and football. 

Boswell has raised a family which 
includes three grown children and two 
grandchildren. He runs a successful 
insurance agency, serves as revenue 
commissioner of the State of Ala- 
bama, has written a book entitled 
‘Now I See,” gives talks all over the 
country, and generally stands out as 
an inspiration for blind people in ail 
fields. 

Boswell was one of the honored 
guests at this year’s tournamemt 
banquet, which raised sorne $100,000 
for help to the blind. Bob Hope was the 
featured entertainer, and he got a big 
laugh when he told a story about 
setting up a match with Charlie. 

“T asked him when he'd like to play 
and he said Tuesday,’’ Hope re- 
counted. ‘‘I said ‘okay, what time,’ 
and he said, ‘how about midnight?’ " 
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Problem No. 6621 


By P. ten Cate, Holland 


Black 


wane 
White to play and mate in two. 
(First Honorable Mention. 

Chess Lile and Review. 1972-3.) 


Two-movers. 


By Frederick R. Chevalier 


Prepared for The Con¢tan Scsence Montor 


Problem No. 6622 


By M. Aschenazi, United States 


10 Pleces 
White to play and mate in three. 
(Third prize, Three-movers, Chess Lite and 
Review, 1972-3.) 


PD 


Solutions to Problems 


No 6619. Q-Kt5 
No 6620 1 0-O6 threatens 2 KI-Kt3ch 
1) KixB: 2 Q-K5ch 
Wt. KxKL 2 KtQ2ch 
"ι΄ κι οἴδματι, 2 Kt-K3ch 
End-Game No 2164. Black wins: 1. . A- 
K6. 2 Px. Kt-R6. etc. 


Browne at his best 


Walter Browne moved closer to the United 
States championship by disposing of Arthur 
Bisguier in one of the best games from the 
1974 championship concluded Aug. 2 in Chi- 
cago Bisquier, whose greatest success was 
winning the United States championship 20 
years ago, avoided the Sicilian and tried the 
little-used Petrott Detense, 

Browne's 14 B-R6 shows his imagination 
and augurs weil for his future successes. 


Petroff Defense 


Browne Bisguler Browne Sisguier 
White Back White Black 
1 P-K4 PsK4 21 PxQ PxB 
2 KtKB3 KL-KB3 22 Β΄ κι R-Kea 
3 KixP P-Q3 23 P-KR4 Η- Κα 
4. Kt-Ke3 KEP 24 RxR PxR 
5 p-O4 P-O4 25 AxRP #-Q&ch 
6 BQ3 B-K2 26 K-R2 R-O7 
700 Kt-QB3 27 RxRP RxRP 
ὃ P-B4 KtKiS 28 P-RS RxP 
9 PxP ΚΒ 29 R-R8ch K-B2 
10 Oxit QxP 30 PRE Κ-Κῷ 
11 RK B-KB4 31 K-R3 P-R4 
12 Ki-BS KixKt 32 P-Kia P-KtS 
13 QxKt P-QB3 33 PxP PxP 
14 B-R6 R-KKt 34 ΗΚ R-BS 
15 AKS 0-02 35 KKI2 R-B2 
16 QR-K B-K3 36 P-KtS R-B4 
17 ΚΗ 0-0-0 37 P-R7 RxPch 
18 Κιχϑρ BxKt 38 K-B3 Η-ΚΗ4 
19 AxB QxP 39 Ρ»-.58,0 RxQ 
20 AxB OxQ 40 RxR Resigns 


‘ 
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By the Associated Press 


Moscow 

“Are your tennis balls for sate?” 
asked the tall, good-looking Russian 
in white shirt and shorts as he 
retrieved an American's ball rolling 
into his court. 

Foreigners playing with western 
balls and rackets occasionally get 
that question at Moscow's Lenin Sta- 
dium courts, one of the few large 
public tennis complexes in this city of 
7.2 million people. 

The query underscores one of the 
reasons why the popularity explosion 
of tennis around the world, particu- 
larly in the United States, hasn't quite 
ignited in the Soviet Union, normally 
a sports-crazy nation. 

Here, interest is dampened by poor 
and scarce equipment, few courts and 
lack of media publicity about the 
sport. 

Despite all the international notice 
paid the two Soviet tennis superstars, 
Alex Metreveli and Olga Morozova, 
they’re Little known sports figures in 
their own country compared to chess 
masters, weightlifters and figure ska- 
ters. 


Flying pony tails 

Last year, the 30-year-old Metrevell 
made it to the finals of Wimbledon, 
the most prestigious tennis tourna- 
ment in the world. But he didn't make 
the list of top 10 Soviet athletes of 1973. 

Although he's been playing in inter- 
national tournaments since 1962, Met- 
reveli has never won a majorone and 
has slipped in prominence behind two 
relative newcomers from other com- 
munist countries — Iie Nastase of 
Romania and Jan Kodes of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The sprightly Miss Morozova, her 
hair-ribboned pony tails flying, capti- 
vated tennis fans ail over the worid 
this year when she became the first 
Soviet woman to make the Wimbledon 
finals, then losing grace to Chris 
Evert. 

Miss Morozova, a 25-year-old physt- 
cal education teacher from Moscow, 
has had a good year on the European 
circuit, reaching the finals of the 
French and Nottingham, England, 
tournaments and the semifinals of the 
ItaUan tournament. 

But her successes have been re- 
counted in only a few paragraphs in 
the newspaper, Soviet Sport. 


Matches rarely on TV 


The Soviets showed a little more 
interest last month in the victory of 
the Soviet Davis Cup team over 
Czechoslovakia in the European Zone 
competition — the first Soviet team to 
pass that hurdle. Paced by Metreveli, 


West's crowning 


What does Jerry West consider the 
one individual achievement of his 
National Basketball Association ca- 
reer he cherishes most? 

Answer: Scoring his 25,000th point. 

It was a typical West shot with 48 
seconds ieft at the Forum against 
Phoenix on Dec. 4, 1978, that enabled 
him to join Wilt Chamberlain and 
Oscar Robertson in the exclusive 
club. And he will never forget it.. 

“Of all the things I've done I'll be 
most proud of this," said the 14-year 


Inferior and hard-to-get-equipmen; 
slows Soviet ἱ boom. on tennis cour! 


Olga Morazova 


the Soviets will meet India next 
month tin New Dethi for the semi: 
finals. ; 

At least one match of the Soviet- 
Czech competition between Metrevell 
and Kodes was televised. It was a 
rare concession by Soviet TV which 
devotes much air time. to soccer 
games, hockey matches: and other 
sports competitions. 

Tennis’ lack of exposure on TV and 
in newspapers and magazines !s one 
of the reasons why little Soviet boys 
and girls dream about becoming 
famous Ice skaters and gymnasts, but 
few think about becoming tennis 
players. 

Two years ago, Anne Dmitrieva, 3 
former Soviet tennis champion, said 
the Soviet Union faced a ‘‘catastro- 
phic situation” regarding young play- 
ers. 

“Out of the 50 strongeat " ‘tennis 
players in the country, there is only 
one under 20," she declared. ae he 
is in 35th place.” 

A special Soviet tennis mi 
published in 1972 reported that “Our 
group of leading players {s quite 


achievement : 


had a long career and a goog one. And 
when you look at the number of years 
someone plays, it's a significant 
point. : 

“Most people would like to get 10 
years in. I've been fortunate to get 
four extra years."’ 

Jerry currently ranks second all- 
time in free throws made, third in 
field goais made, free throws at- 
tempted and scoring average, fourth 
in field goals attempted, fifth in 
assists, sixth in minutes played and 


ἘΣ é ‘veteran from West Virginia. “I've eighth in free throw percentage. 
End-Game No. 2165 ACROSS 37. Environment Down 8. Number 
1. Dry up 39. Facilitates 1. Cook an egg 7. Worn track 
: a Sony 40. E.6., Delphi ξ eork 8. Arabian devit 
Ἢ . . Γ 9 ᾿ς 
ἽΚΈ ΟἿΣ Twice ᾿ oo ae 4, Produce 10. Woodeatier 
13. Talk az. Stories 5: Pres. 12. Puritanical 
14. Hunted man 43, Canopy (PL) Truman (initials) 16. On this 
£ 15. Sudden attack side (prefix) ᾿ 
- 16. Mangret 19. To and -- 
-17. Famed nickname 20. i Jost ὃ 
qraeri 
ie Ἐς 22. E.G., Elizabethan 
20. Consumer 23. Ribbed fabric 
. 21. Monarchs _ 25. Large-snake 
“aah 23. Nurse (abbr.) 25. ὑϑασεικίσπάϊης 
τ κὴ ie Ee Vendyke 28. Spartan serf 
3 8 Posies aaa 
Rey 31. Coxcomb 31. Release’. 
walack to move, what result? "Pieces 32. Wriggler 33. Endures - 
(Day-Jackson, New Zealand champton. 34. Self ὁ 35. Uniriendiy manor 
ship. 1974.) 35. ΗΝ nn 36. Foal's mother 
‘abbr. 
36 — Har 38. One-spat card 


Orense Brilliancy 
The Spanish city of Orense staged its third 


international tournament in January. The. 


winner, by a point and a hait, was b. Lyul 

vic, a young Yugoslav grandmaster. in addi- 
tion to winning top honors, he also won the 
brilliancy prize for his conquest of Duraa of 


Portugal. - 
: fay Lopez 
Ljubojevic juboiev 
White ‘tek emgienle =. 
1 Ρ-ΚΑ P-K4 14 PxP 


2 ΚΕΚΒΒ KI-OB3 15 P-OK13 e-KEch 
3 BKIS B-B4 16 KR Kap 
400 KtOS 17 BAF WAS: 
5 Kixkt Bxkt 18Gtu P-KB4 
6 P-B3 BKB 19 OR-K B-B2 
7P-Q4 ΡΌΒβ8 50 AxP OxA 
8 BAS P-O3 21 RxKt 0.0.6 
9 KAS BB2 22 KtO6ch βχκὶ 
10 POS BO2 23QRéch K-82 
ee GBB Is 

: 25 BK : 
13 Pes Kt-B3 Se 


Lasr Nicht | DREAMED 
1 GOT uiT IN THE Face 
Wir A CHOCOLATE CREAM 
Me vr 


39. Newt ἃ 


limited, and ity replent 
new players ts going ‘very. 
There are no gif fed ae τὰν 
youths of 17-18. f “ 
The eltuation hasrit Shan; 
since then. There arg no male ny: 
who approach the. skill and tap ie 


Metrevell whe at $0 robabiy a 
hag had the Dest of hig penton 
Pitts 


In Moscow, the best punt 
are in the Lenin αν Parc tien 
plex, noxt to the Moscow Rivay. ἐν : 
Unitke New York and otiye io 
American cities, where’: ; ; 
for courts can run into sevelay Bite za 
there's Little waiting st Lenin: 
dium, except occaaionally "ἄν 
day and Sunday morning. 
Tt coats 2.rubles, 25 Ropecks 
$9.83 ~ to play for an hour en gan on 


the 30 immaculately . ‘rete E 
courts, y 


Fashioa? Forget it-. 

The Soviet players at 
dium are as enthusiastic tats, 
about the game as thélt“Amerioa, 
counterparts, Almost all. dress in 
whites, although not al are tn ὁ 
tennis dress, many men wear shin, 
and undershirts, and: νυν νυ ὅν. “nly 
their shorts. 

Only one clothing factory the 
Soviet Union produces tennia 
Three years ago, according.ta | 
tennis magazine, !t turhed out 5 
tennis shirts but no matching shorts: 

Women find It almost impowemnié ty 
find stylish tennis dreases, ‘Oe yninig } 
girl was recently spotted were: ΝῚ 
short ballerina-type akirt ani 
ing Stones T-shirt... -- 

“The excellent tennis. areas. τρίβειν 
worked out by the. fashion hones 
remaln 85 material only’ for ‘exdlfi- 
tion,” sald the: tennis : 
reprovingly. - ue 

Yet Western-: 
well as Dunlop.and Wilson bil 
rackets, ate sported by afew 
on Moscow courts..."The : Μὴ 


Ing to one Soviet sports ὁδὶ ul 
Duntop racket “ieee i 


behing in a tennis mateht ts 
4 maxim for every | ἥ 
wards to Ive by for: 
always change a Josing gam 

The assumption is that: A tee 


wouldn’t be losing se: handils 
likely have nothing to Jose by alte 
your game plan — and you hopefully 
will throw your opponent! off his 
winning form. 

. The first thing to try is Εἰ alfferast 
pace to your shots, You may be hitting 
everything at the same speed, which 
makes it easy for your opponent tv 
groove his strokes, If you've’ bee) - 
hitting everything πε χὰ, τχ ἢ 9018 3: 
soft shots with spin on them. If you'vt 
been feeding your opponent 2 lot α 
soft stuff, experiment with harder, 
flat shots. 

., Perhaps you've been playing cor 
servatively, staying in the backcout 
and just striving to Keep the bali i 
play. Switch to 2 bolder style. Drive 
the ball deep and come to the nok! 
every opportunity. 

If you've been chargitg to the net 
and playing aggressively and that 
isn’t working, go to a more 
approach. Lobs can: be good for 
upsetting an opponent’s tempo and 
getting your eye back on the. 
Harold Solomon, an accomp 
young touring professional, Iikes to 
throw up what jokingly is called hi' 
“maon ball” to vary the tone of ἃ 
match. It’s a simple 16-foot Job that 
looks like a little old lady's shot — but 
can wreck the other fellow’s pace. 

Whatever you de when you're trait 
ing badly, try something sifterent 
Change a losing game. 


_AToesday column Ὁ 


By Guemsey Le Pelley 


Way CAN'T SOME OF 
THESE GOOD THINGS 
HAPPEN ‘WHEN Km 
AWAKE εξ... 
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Coastal waters lure oil drillers 


Energy.search © 
creates ‘boom’ 


By Martin Skala 
Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New Orleans 

Perched on a steel platform 100 feet 
above the Gulf of Mexico, tool-pusher 
Al Zeringue lowers 10,000 feet of 
drilling pipe deeper into the ocean 
floor. 

Squinting in the hot August sun, the 
tanned veteran of 28.years in south- 
west oil fields monitors an array of 
pressure gauges and safety valves. 

More than a mile beneath him, the 
diamond-shaped drilling bit probes a 


known hydrocarbon reservoir which - 


already yields some 7,000 barrels of 
oli and gas daily. Hopefully the 
current drilling operation will reopen 
an old well that has become clogged 
with sand. Whether it is a successful 
venture or not, Mr. Zeringue and his 
10-man drilling crew don't hive to 
worry about their next assignment. 


Employment assured 

Their future employment ‘is vir. 
tually assured, as the U.S. oil industry 
wades deeper into coastal waters in 

the search for new energy reserves. 

mares the second quarter, the petro- 
leum industry completed 60 percent 
more exploratory gas and oil wells 
than a year ago. An increasing mum- 
ber of these wells, experts say, are 
going down in offshore areas, espe- 
cially the Gulf of Mexico — the oldest 
and most prolific offshore producing 
area in the United States: ὃ 

The owners of ‘‘Sea, Drill 12,” the $3 


By Barth J. Falkenberg, staff photographer 


-,ultion drilling platform which Mr. 
. Geringue supervises, say all their 
τ gear in the Gulf of Mexico is “tied up 


ἣν under firm contract for many months 
‘ phead.” Other large drilling con- 
‘tractors report that oil companies, 


spurred by rising crude prices, are 


vserambling to get hold of whatever 


‘Grilling rigs and equipment are avail- 
able, no matter how old. 


ὡν ‘Although oil companies are ‘‘beg- 


‘ging for more rigs," said Alden J. 
Laborde, the chairman of Ocean 
Drilling’ & Expioration Company 
(Qdeco), “there just aren't any units 
sitiing around idle.” Odeco's world- 
wids¢fleet of 28 mobile drilling rigs 
has, naver been busier, Mr. Laborde 


adds,and rental income is up more 


anne this year. 


After several years of ups and 
git the outlook for a sustained 
“boomin offshore drilling looks bright 
for.companies such as Odeco, the 
Offshore Company, and SECO, three 
of the largest offshore service con- 


- tractors. Last year 490 offshore rigs 


produced 10.4 million of the world’s 
totai world output of 50 million barrels 


: of ofl ἃ day. By 1985, according to one 


industry estimate, offshore sources 
are expected to account for 25 million 
barrels a day out of total production of 
over 7@million barrels. 

A: production jump of this magni- 
tude..would require construction of 
more than 300 additional mobile rigs, 
as well-as a considerable increase in 
fixed ‘platforms. As water depths 
increase beyond 200 feet, new types of 
semisubmersible rigs and sophis- 
ticated drilling ships must be built for 
exploratory work. Jack-up rigs, ideal 
for driing in shallower waters such 
as oftabore Louisiana, are expected to 


Shopping-mall display proposed to6’stockbrokers 


Location of stock quotation device is pointed out by Sammel A. Bishop of Annual 
Reports, Inc., showing model to Theodore M. Johnson and Kenneth Ἐς. Heyman 
of Boston office of Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes. 


$42 million for employee suggestions 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
The National Association of Suggestion Systems 


reports that more than §42 million in awards was paid 
during 1978 for employee suggestions that saved business 


and government $380 million. 


Awards totaling $42,728,204 were paid to employees of 
227 association members reporting for their =o 


adopted ideas. 


Chicago 


play a less-important role in the 
future. ᾿ 

To meet thease growth predictions, 
Grilling contractors have placed 8 
record number of orders for new 
mobile drilling rigs with U.S. and 
foreign shipyards. Gut shortages of 
steel, the high cost of borrowed funds, 
and difficulties in obtaining the cont 
plex machinery needed to operate the 
hinge vessels have stretched delivery 
schedules. 


Drilling rigs assembled 

In the recent past, shipyards were 
able to assemble and launch a self- 
propelled offshore drilling rig, ca- 
pable of operating in depths of over 
1,000 feet, in about two years. Now, 
contractors complain, the lead time 
between vessel design and delivery 
can run as long as 36 months, with a 
severe escalation of construction 


doubt whether the ofl industry will be 
able to take full advantage of the 
accelerated pace of offshore lease 
sales planned by the United States 
Government over the next few years. 
Just 2 or 3 percent of offshore land has 
been leased so far, but next year the 
Department of Interior plans to qua- 
druple the volume of lease sales on 
the outer continental shelf, including 
new sections of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Gulf of Alaska, and offshore Cal- 
ifornia. A shortage of deep-water 
drilling equipment, as well as the 
trained manpower to run it, could 
pose ‘‘a serious problem” in exploring 
and developing these offshore tracts, 
according to the National Petroleum 
Council. 

First of two articles on offshore oil 
drilling in the United States. 


Putting a 
company 
out front 


By Frederick H. Guidry 
Business-financial writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boston 

A small New York firm — with five 
employees — has discovered how. tq 
be of service to corporations, broker- 
age firms, and investors. 

At a time of bear-market conditions 
affecting all three, this could be a 
humanitarian deed of some con- 
sequence. It also happens to be profit- 
able for the firm, Annual Reports, 
Inc. 

Founded in 1970 by Samuel A. 
Bishop, the company builds displays 
featuring corporate annual reports, 
thereby attracting business for bro- 
kers by getting investors interested. 

So far, the displays have mostly 
been placed in brokerage houses. At 
first they were’ modest tabletop ef- 
forts. But then they took on dimen- 
sions filling large windows, to reach 


. foot traffic and divert some of it into 


the brokers’ offices. 


Malls tested 


Now, displays even more ambitious 
in design are being tested in shopping 


YOU DON’T 
HAVE TO BE 
A BIG INVESTOR 
TO EARN 
SHORT-TERM 
HIGH INCOME 


J.P. Cabot Short-Term Fund, Inc. offers 


Taalls, five in California, one in New 
Jersey. Other locations are under 
consideration. Annual Reports, Inc., 
is looking at malls with at least 1 
million visitors per month and at least 
$15,000 as the average income of 
shoppers at these malls. 

The theory behind all of these 
displays is that the passerby will be 
attracted by the colorful annual re- 
ports and ask for a copy. This leads 
him to fill out an application form for 
one or more reports. Even though 
there is no obligation to buy, the 
inguirer will be approached by the 
brokerage firm for a possible stock- 
purchase order. 


Direct contact avoided 


One reason the displays haye 
proved popular is that they allow the 
casual investor to pick up information 


-without having to make direct contact 


with a broker. This is particularly 


true of the mall-type displays. Where . 


the display is in a broker’s window, 
the, inquirer will have to step inside 
the door to pick up the application. 
But he can step right out again, 
usually before a receptionist can say 
“boo!” 

It is true that annual reports are not 
hard to obtain, and that the service 
Annual Reports, Inc., offers is not 
much beyond what any individual 
could do for himself. Yet the ex- 
perience of everyone in the Annual 
Reports, Inc., scheme — the inquirer, 
the corporation, and the broker — 
shows that the concept fs a success. 


: *. 
One of Odeco’s semisubmersibles, the Ocean Queen, drills for oil in Gulf of Mexico 


.For example, a survey showed that 
during 1973 there were 708 people who 
pought a total of 327,000 shares of 
Ametek, Inc., as a result of inquiries 
routed through Antual Reports, Inc. 
Some 280,000 shares of Transamerica 
Corporation were sold in the same 
way; 225,000 shares of Consolidated 
Freight, Inc.; 803,000 of Foremost- 
emai Inc.; 180,000 of Warnaco, 

6. 

These are a few of the 50 corporate 
clients of Annual Reports, Inc. In 
addition, nine national brokerage 
firms participate. 

The: window-display program in 
brokerage offices is priced for corpo- 
rations at $8,000 a year. Participation 
in the mall program 15 priced at $300 
per mall per month, 

At the rate that inquirers have been 
turning themselves into shareholders, 
this has worked out to about $11 per 
new shareholder obtained by the 


participating corporations. 


Companies were surprised 

The response turned up by the 
surveys has been a surprise even to 
the corporations that have been sold 
on the displays in principle. Mr. 
Bishop said one company doubted the 
survey results (*‘they were ἴσο good’’) 
and decided to double check. Fifty- 
five out of 66 new shareholders that 
were questioned prompily confirmed 
that they had bought as a result of the 
Annuai Reports, Inc., program. (The 
others apparently ignored the query.) 


Because a spread of anmalreports, 
however colorful, could become static 
to the eyes of passersby, a useful 
gimmick is provided. In the case of a 
window display, it is a posting and 
every-half-hour updating of the Dow 
Jones industrial average, shown in 
jumbo figures amid the annual re- 
ports. At the mall displays, 2 stock 
quotation machine, like those used by 
stockbrokers, can be used by the 
stroller to get up-to-the-minute indi- 
vidual stock prices. 


An investing audience 


‘Despite all the bad publicity con- 
cerning the public being disenchanted 
by the stock market, we’re proving 
through response to our displays that 
the public is interested in worthwhile 
companies, and there is still an 
investing audience out there,” Mr. 
Bishop said. 

He said a company’s annual report 
is ‘probably the single most impor- 
tant corporation report put together 
during the year. It tells where the 
company is going, and in its own 
words,"" 

In looking for corporate clients Mr. 
Bishop singles out ‘‘the type of com- 
pany that is actively trying to in- 
crease individual ownership." He 
said many companies had been hurt 
by the trend toward heavy in- 
stitutional ownership — by mutual 
funds and other large share buyers — 
and were interested in ways to reach 
individuals, who tend to be long-term 
investors. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these accurities. 
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The offcring is made only by the Prospectus. 
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Small ‘A-bombs’ 
may give thrust 


By Kenneth W. Gatland 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


London 

What happens when we have ex- 
plored the planets of our solar sys- 
tem? Can we realistically hope to 
send at least robot emissaries to 
explore other planets circling other 
stars? 

To discover some answers, ἃ group 
of engineers and physicists of the 
British Interplanetary Society (BIS) 
has just spent 18 months trying to 
define the design essentials of a 
starship. 


Although their study continues, ᾿ 


they already begin to see how, start- 
ing with today's knowhow, an un- 
manned ship could be sent to a nearby 
star. It would be a kind of super space 
probe — one that navigates automati- 
ealiy and ‘‘learns’’ by experience how 
to follow up its exploration in pre- 
viously unknown environments. 


Target theorized 


Project Starship, which now bears 
the name Daedalus from Greek 
mythology, is the brainchild of Alan 
Bond, a former propulsion engineer at 
Rolls-Royce, and Dr. Anthony Martin 
of City University, London. 


They have taken as their target 
Barnard, a star 6 light years away (36 
million million miles), because it may 
have a planetary system. For prac- 
tical reasons, they insist that the 
journey time must be limited to 30-40 
years to allow people who would be 
involved in such a project to follow it 
through in a working lifetime. 

The crunch point is, of course, 
propulsion. How do you drive a star- 
ship to the enormous speed needed — 
a speed nearly 17 percent of that of 
light or about 31,700 miles a second? 

BIS engineers favor what is called a 
nuclear pulse rocket. Their concept 
takes its inspiration from the old 
Project Orion on which the U.S. 
Department of Defense spent several 
million dollars over a decade ago. 


Program cut short 

Devised by Dr. Stanislaw Ulam at 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory in 
1965, the idea was to propel a large 
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Humanity already has seen modest interstellar space 
probes. Pioneer 10, which skirted the giant planet Jupiter 
in December, 1973, will creep out of the solar system 
beyoud Plate around 1986. Some 1,700,000 years later it 
should pass the star Aldebaran (Alpha Tauri) 53 ght 


rocket vehicle by the controlled ex- 
plosion of small nuclear ‘‘bombs."' In 
1958-59, the General Dynamics Divi- 
sion of General Dynamics Corpo- 
ration won Orion contracts worth 
$2,300,000 from the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency (ARPA). 

In 1963, the National Aeronatics and 
Space Administration asked the same 
company to study the potential of the 
nuclear pulse rocket for manned 
interplanetary flight — to Venus, 
Mars, and Jupiter — in the 1975-1995 
period. 

The program reportedly stopped 
just short of nuclear testing around 
1963 when the nuclear test ban treaty 
came into operation. 

The Daedalus starship — infinitely 
more complex than anything con- 
templated in Project Orion — would 
be driven by a series of controlled 
nuclear explosions. These would take 
place at the rate of 250 per second. 
Each would be the equivalent of about 
90 tons of TNT. 

Each “bomb" would consist of a 
small pellet of nuclear fuel which 
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How to How to propel superfast era 


Soaring to interstellar space 


years distant.. Pioneer 11, after being deflected from | 
Jupiter to Saturn between December, 1974, and Septem- 
ber, 1979, also should escape into the valid of interstellar — 
space. Both craft carry messages indicating their source 
of origin and the type of creature that made them. 


would be compressed and heated to 
detonation point by powerful electron 
beams. The shock waves produced in 
the explosion would thrust against a 
powerful shock absorbing device at 
the back of the ship. A strong magne- 
tic field would deflect the electrically- 
charged exhaust rearwards to forma 
rocket exhaust jet. 

So far, the BIS has spent some 3,000 
man-hours on the study. The prelimi- 


nary findings are to be published in_ 


the September issue of the soclety's 
journal, Spaceflight. They give scale 
to the kind of engineering that must 
be faced. 

To launch a 500-ton payload, the 
engine alone must weigh between 400 
and 500 tons. Its fuel load of deute- 
rium/helium 8 in the form of micro- 
bombs works out at no less than 
150,000 tons. 


Navigation automatic 


The rocket-powered boost period of . 


the journey would last for five years 
to be followed by a coast period of 85 
years. 


Navigating automatically — with a 
high degree of machine intelligence 


for control, housekeeping, and self- .-[ 
repair — Daedalus would steer by the 

bright star Sirius. The starship would - 
not decelerate on arrival but would | 


approach Barnard's Star on a fly-by 


course. On the way, automatic infra- . 
red telescopes would be capable of | 


detecting Jupiter-size planets. 


At some stage, 10 to 20 probes would . 


be released on slightly different tra- 


jectories to search for smaller imer ἢ 


planets and moons. They would even- 
tually fly through the target system in 


different planes at different times, . |. 
passing information back to the ὁ 
mother ship for re-transmission to 


Earth. ; 
‘The BIS says the aii of the study, 


which is expected to continue for - 


another two years, is to establish if 


starflight is a theoretical possibility _ 


with a technology extrapolated to the 


end of the century. Who would foot the 


bill is another matter. 


Mr. Gatland is editor of Spaceflight. 


Planets 
play hide 
and seek 

next month 


Sept. 1: Mercury is in conjunction 
with Mars. Both are in the evening 
sky tonight but are too low, too dim, 
and set too soon after sunset to be 
visible. 

Sept. 1: Jupiter rises below and 
shortly after the waning gibbous 
moon a little after sundown tonight. 
During the night, the moon moves 
slowly to the east (left) above Jupiter, 
passing nearest to the planet about 
4:00 a.m., eastern standard time. 

Sept. 5: Jupiter is directly opposite 
the sun in our sky. This means that 
Jupiter rises tonight at sunset and 
sets tomorrow morning at sunrise. 
During the months hereafter, It will 
become more obviously an evening 
star. 

Sept. 7: The bright morning star 
near Venus (but not nearly as bright 
as Venusi is Regulus, in Leo. 

Sept. 11: The bright object nearest 
the moon this morning is Saturn. 
Tomorrow morning, the moon will be 
to the east (left) of Saturn and more 
distant from it, 

Sept. 14: The moon is at perigee, 
nearest Earth. 

Sept. 17: Mercury is near the early 
crescent moon this evening, but it will 
be very difficult to see either one. 

Sept. 23: The sun has been moving 
southward in the sky above arth and 
today it crosses above the equator, at 
the point in the sky known as the 
autumnal equinox, at 4:59 a.m., e.g.t. 
At that time, summer ends and 
autumn begins in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Sept. 26: The moon is at apogee, 
farthest from Earth. 

Sept. 28: For the second time this 
month, Jupiter rises near the mcoon, 
this time shortly after sunset, since 
opposition uccurred earlier in the 
month. Again, you can see the moon 


September 


By a staff artist 


Northern hemisphere 


gazers’ guide 


moving closer to Jupiter during the 
night as it passes above the planet, 
nearest to it at 4:00 4.m., 8.5.1. 

All month: Mercury, Mars, and 
Jupiter are technically evening stars 
this month (Jupiter after the fifth), 
but none of them look like it, Mercury 
and Mars are simply too low in the 
western sky at sundown. Both planets 
set sO soon after the sun that they 
eannot be seen. As for Jupiter, it is 
bright enough, but its position is such 
that it 15 just rising in the east at 


HLYUON 


SOUTH 


The sky chart is designed to correspond to the sky at 10 p.m. 


tie first of the month; 9 p.m. in the middle of the month; . . 
und 8 p.m. at the end of the month, eastern standard time. ἡ - 


sundown, amid the dim stars of 
Aquarius. During the night, it moves 
westward and higher till midnight, 
when it is in the south, then lower until 


it reaches the western horizon about. 


dawn. 


In the dawn sky, Jupiter will still be . 


Prominent, low In the west. In the- 
east, Saturn will have risen about 
midnight and by twilight it will be: 
well up in the southeast. Venus aiso 


rises before the sun, but just bare in’ - 
time to be seen before the ἐκὶ ; 


(fa 


. Fullmoon = Sept. 


’ brightens in early September and too 


late to be visible in late September. 


Moon.Phases 
1 2:25 p.m.,e.s.t 
Last quarter Sept. 9 7:01a.m., 6.5.1. 


New moon Sept. i5 9:45p.m.,e.s.t.-. 
: First quarter Sept. 28 2:08 a.m., 6.5.1}. 


of Natura! History, New York 


Sky Chart ᾿ 


- Lea has shown certain mosqulid, 


a based on these | 


7 scacoaea ‘concern: ‘in: tact, 1 ΝΕ 
“deeply affectsthe. interests of © 
: farmers and urbanites as well. 
Ὁ Sprawiing land development has” [ὁ 
᾿ξ ‘waddled: autre: _with soaring © 


rey: ee 
“Third, as states with new 7 land 
‘programs are " “learning, better 
planning is: only part of the an- 
“ywer. "Taxes based ou “devel- 
‘opmaenit poteritial of agricultural 
‘and scenic lands,” rather | than 
‘ present usage, must be corrected. 
‘Federal programs which encour- 
age  halter-skelter . development . 
ed,-And reforms in . 


‘able lessons’ for the: future. which 
must not be -dverldoked .in’ the: 
. frustration of defeat. Wiser stew-’ 


 ttself niay be necessary to restore 
effectiveness and public trust. | 


: ‘Consensiis needed cae 
“With these | ‘concerns: in mind, 
. Iendeuse legislation in’ the’ next 
. Congress. might take α΄ different’ 
shape if'a reversal isn’t won this . 
- Year. A new consensus. should be 
Sought ¢ on federal aid-for local and 
. state’ planning. ‘More ‘specific is- 
“ques such as. wetland destruction, 


" of, the tand-use μα were able to 
g generate thousands of eltizen Tet- 


ects, 

be tackled: -And-‘federai. policies 

-dhould be. reviewed for thelr own 

impact on the land. 

‘One’ thing is certain: . With fu- 
ture growth, ‘the. land ‘pressures 
will. énly increase: In this decade 
‘alone, room imist be Didde for an 

-:agiditional’ 14.4": million ‘ “house--' 

. ‘holds.’ ‘And with inevitable growth : 

‘in energy usé, ‘Many more power | 

‘plants and. refineries must be 


of ‘the land-use’ bill toured: that, 
state and local planning agencies 
would be dominated by the pow-: 
‘erful private interests they -were 


‘Sapper ctainable 

But when the: benefits of betiar 
planning. are miade. clear, law: 
makers are proving: more. than - 
willing to support it: Just after the 
land-use: defeat, ‘the. House ap- 
. proved 2 strip-mining control bill, . 
which is:a more specific planning: 
: proposal. The destniction in Ap- 
‘ palachia has persuaded fhe na-: 
᾿ tlon that ‘tighter: ‘control of this . 


_ land use is needed.::: . A oe 
_ Secondly, as the ouse debate eons a cas fa, ati eran 


“phe” only. ‘question whether 
‘the use of the'land will be decided _ 
with -foresight. or. with blinders. -᾿ 
Farmiands can’ “be saved. The 


‘primitive earth br the. form’ of © 
Jwater. vapor, methane, -and am- i 
Mmonia’- gases which: yield life- ὁ 
᾿ Yelated: chemicals-.when ener- - 
‘gized ‘in: the‘laboratory by heat, - 
ultraviolet (OV). light; and simu- ᾿ 
'  Jated lighting or even’ the pound: 
_ - ing of-surt and rumbling of thun- 


- One: of* the. “Istest. ‘such éx- 
‘periments by Drs. ‘Ralph Becker, 
Jane -Huey..Hong, and. Kong-yi. 
Hong at the University of Houston 


_ may have helped give rise to life 

, under conditions-in which chem- 
- iste’ had: doubted. ‘such processes 
“gould take place. =: 

of che experiments: point to Imes 


place of mysticism, ihe asserted: 
that life should arine, stom baste. 


namperuma, is - “ἀπ΄ inevitable 
proceas and-bound to appear in 
the cosmos whenever ‘conditions 
are favorable.’’ And: that is ‘a 
triumph for Academician’ Oparin 


Hons] of all stars in the guiveese * 
have around them conditions μαννα "- 


"ἜΣ 
aaventage to "using hormones . ‘as a 
parva is” ‘their specific action, Mos- 


‘Through his experimentation, 


mones to have a definite effectan: 
‘development, and, he says;: ai 


ἥν eas 


THE CHRISTIN SCE ONT : 


so tes eres ΝΣ ὁ 


Σ ὑποράσαα. 


ΓΙ warm waters children’ swim 


“before they can walk. And in the late 


afternoon as their mothers sit back 


:, fora chat in the dense blue waters of 


ξ. 
was cold and it seized her foot and τ 


she kicked out at it. With both:hands . 
ashe grasped the arm and 
pulled back. 


Lie ἃ fat οἰϊτοῖαξ herbal? ahi 
smoothed 


her starched skirt and ‘te 


checked her ribbons, then tugged at. . τῆς 


the woman. She wanted to look all . 


round it. So.they went round it, the. 


hand she held on, with the other she 


held up her akirt as she watched her -> 


feet and legs go from her into the 
water. She shrieked. It was cold: It. . 
was brilliant blue. It was not soft and 
milky like bath-time. But she did not - 
get out. 

Suddenly she began to laugh and - 
we laughed with her. We looked past . 
her to the middle of the pool where 
our girl was rolling like a seal. She .. 
saw us laughing and waved. Over 
the noise from the, pool and the gulls" 
mewling in thé upper air, you could -- 
hear the waves foaming as the wind .. 
forced spume over. the Brigg. It . 


"curled and writhed Hike. ρίας cree 


“Zhe day had a special taste there 
ana special mel. The cliffs were 


᾿ Bat-the sea is not a good compan- 
“ton. You cannot hold it. You can gaze" 


but you cannot’ 


walkpast it. 

”. With rivers it is different. You can 
‘nitander with them as you watch 
both:-banks at once: Rivers: have 


bridges and stepping-stones or fallen 


tree trunks so that you can cross 
over at will and not be left longing 
for the greener grass. They have 
“Wind in the Willows” animals 
along their banks and everything for 
children. 

Our village had one and it was well 


used. At aster we picked celan- | 


dines there and rolied hard-bailed . 
down the banks for the first. 


in and out of the old punt with all the’ 


. Satisfaction of yacht owners in Mon- . 


ΠΙΩ͂. 


The Monitor’s daily religious article 
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Escape from a dilemma 


From time to time we may find 
ourselves in a dilemma, required 
to make a choice between equally 
undesirable alternatives. 

The Bible describes a dilemma 
faced by the children of Israel at 
the Red Sea. Pursued by Pha- 
raoh’s mighty army, they had no 
place to go but into the sea. They 
had to choose between being 
slaughtered or drowned. Not a 


-Very happy choice. ~ 


But the waters were parted, 
and the Israelites went over on 


. | dry ground. Then the waters 


came back: and destroyed Pha- 


.| Taoh’s army (see Exodus 14). 


grown-ups had used it. One of the 
dads had swung short and fallen in. - 
No one spoke of it but no one forgot it 
either! 


Water bas a way with it. If you: 


can’t join it, watch it. Rain down a 


window, splashes in a pool, cascades — 
down 8 mountain, they all have 


watchers. But children are not satis-. 
fled with watching. This is why they 


will crisscross the lane to step in- 


every puddle on the way to school 
and why theyll come home wetter: 
than the dog even when it hasn't 
rained for a week. 


Jennifer Boultwood 


The Bible tells of many other 
occasions when those who ap- 
peared to be trapped by dilemmas 
escaped. Christian Science ex- 
Plains what we can do about di- 
lemmas. 

Mankind’s belief in a matter 


| world, dependent on. material 


laws and their accompanying lim- 
itations, is the source of trouble- 
some situations. It tries to tell us 
that in a given situation any ac- 
tion we take will have unpleasant 


-} consequences. And it often says 


that if no action is taken we will 
also get into trouble. 
What can we do? We can do 


τ} what Moses did at the Red Sea: 


-| in un dilemma 


put our trust in God to lead us out 
of the difficulty. 

Someone may say, “But the 
children of Israel were saved by a 
miracle. I don’t expect that to 
happen to me.” 

But what are these things τ we 
call miracles? Mary Baker Eddy, 


‘the Discoverer and Founder of 


Christian Science, writes, “A 
miracle fulfils God’s law, but 
does not violate that law (‘‘Sci- 
ence and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures,”’ p. 134). And then on 
the next page, “‘The miracle in- 
troduces no disorder, but unfolds 
the primal order, establishing the 
Science of God's unchangeable 
law.”’ 


Qne can expect God's law to op- 
erate in his behalf. it is unlikely 
that his faith in God’s ability to 
save him will be tested to the ex- 
tent that Moses found his tested. 
But if he is willing to rely on God 
and be obedient to His will, he 
can be saved from dire con- 
sequences. 

We learn in Christian Science 
that we don’t have to choose any 
of the undesirable alternatives of- 
fered by materialistic thinking, 
but that we can choose what God 
has for us and this is always 


[This is an Italian translation of today's religious article] 
seigioso pubbicato In inglese su questa pagina 


[Di sotto une traduzione italiana sara 


Pubbicata una volta δὶ mese) 


Come uscire da un dilemma 


Talvolia pud accadere di trovarci 
che richieda di sce- 
gliere ant due alternative parimenti 


spiacevoli. 

Nella Bibbia vi ἃ la descrizione 
del dilemma affrontato dai figli 
d@'Israele sulle rive del Mar Rosso. 
Inseguiti dal potente esercito del 
Faraone, gli Israeliti non avevano 
altra scelta che il mare: la scelta 
fra lesser uccisi o perire fra le 
acque. Certo non una delle scelte 


.| pid facili. 


Le acque, perd, si divisero, e gli 
Israeliti passarono all’altra riva; poi 
16 acque si riunirono e distrussero 


-| cosi Pesercito del Faraone (vedi 


ream of summer 


, , petted and played with him and 


Tta parents were ee 
coax it up and feed it, but by dark it 
had fellen down time and time 
again. I hed to bring it inte the house 
and stuff food into its hungry mouth. 
By the next morning it had decided 
that I was both its parents, a fact of 
which it kept reminding me every 
fifteen minutes. 

. Next I acquired an orphan calf. At 
first I had him living in the big hay 
storage part of the bam. Many times 
8. day I kept going to feed him his 
formula. Every time I fed him I 


ti 


1 left he bawled dismally. It 
‘wasn't that he wanted more to drink, 
that he was lonely. 
rought him home and put him 
the front 
On steps and into the 


we Ι 
Ἢ 


tf 


Ε oe 
Hie 
Ea 


and come to the back porch for cat 
food. ΤΙ ἃ first met it and its two litter 


broad daylight but it seemed ex- 
tremely capable. . 
‘The'calf woke up and bawied to be 


fed. I put him out in the garden while 


beennnb a0 frectie teat, $0 aces tos 


” garden fence, I had to chase her into 


another pasture and wait for her to 


calm down. 

Later I rode her down the canyon 
to check on the cattle which I hadn’t 
seen for over δἰ week. There I got a 


calf for years, and when last I'd seen 
her she’d showed no indication of 
even dreaming about such an event. 
I was delighted. Here was a play- 
mate for my little lonely one. 
Because of summer heat and a 
steep rough trail it was some days 
later before I succeeded in getting 
cow and calf home to the corral: By 
then the little heifer was as wildasa 
deer and Marigold kept wanting to 
take her off and hide her. At first she 
didn't want her calf to associate with 


_ my calf, but my (81 and I were 


raced, kicked up their heels, and 
bunted each other. 

I forget whet activity occurred 
next, but I ponder about what hap- 
pens to days that should be long and 
leisurely. . 


Judy Van der Veer 


Esodo 14). 
La Bibbia ci fornisce molti esempi 


| ai persone che, intrappolate ap- 


parentemente in un dilemma, si sal- 
varono. La Scienza Cristiana* ci 
.spiega cosa possiamo fare quando ci 
troviamo faccia ἃ faccia con un 
dilemma, 


Liumanité crede in un mondo 
materiale, dipendente da leggi ma- 
teriali, e questa credenza, unita~ 
mente al pensiero di limitazione che 
Yaccompagna, ἃ la causa di dolorose 
Situazioni. Essa cerca di farci cre- 
dere che in una situazione di bi- 
-s0gno, qualunque azione intrapren- 
diamo sara seguita da spiacevoli 
cOnseguenze e spesso suggerisce che 
qualora nessuna azione venga in~ 
trapresa ne pagheremo 16 conse- 


Cosa possiamo fare? Possiamo 
fare cid che Mosé fece sulle sponde 
de] Mar Rosso: affidarci completa- 
mente a Dio perché ci tolga da 
quella difficolta. 


ὃ obiettare: «Ma i 


Qualeuno pu 
figli d’Israele furono salvati da un . 
miracolo. 


Non mi aspetto che cid 


ἢ Mary Baker Eddy, la 
scopritrice e fondatrice della Scienza 
serive: «Un miracolo 

compie la legge di Dio, ma non viola 
Questa legge> (Scienza e Salute 
con Chiave delle Scritture, pag. 
124). Ed alla pagina seguente: «Il 
miracolo non introduce alcun disor- 
dine, mz svolge l’ordine primo, sta- 
Dilendo la Scienza della legge im- 
mutabile di Dio». 
Chiunque pud aspettarsi che la 
legge di Dio peck a suo favore. B 
improbabile che la sua fede nella 
eapacitaé di Dio di salvarlo sia messa 


alla prova fino al punto in cui lo 
fu quella di Mosé. Se perd la sua 
volonta ἃ di appoggiarsi a Dio e di 
obbedire alle Sue leggi, egli pud es- 
ser salvato dalle estreme conse- 
guenze. 

Impariamo dalla Scienza Cristiana 
che non dobbiamo scegliere fra al- 
ternative indesiderabili proposte dal 
pensiero materiale, ma che possiamo 
scegliere quello che Dio ha in serbo 
per noi, cioé tutto cid che ἃ buono. 
Questo ἃ cid che. Cristo Ges fece 
dal principio alla fine. 

I Farisei in molte occasioni cer- 


carono di stringere Gest in un an- - 


golo e porlo di fronte a misere al- 
ternative, ma egli non permise mai 
@essere intrappolato. La sua com- 
prensione della sua unita con Dio 
lo mise in grado di vedere la via 
duscita da sini dilemmi. 

La Scienza Cristiana c’insegna che 
Yuniverso creato da Dio é intera- 
mente spirituale, perfetto e gover- 
nato costantemente da Dio. Cosi, 
in realta, non esistono dilemmi dat 
quali dobbiamo esser salvati, ma 
fino a quando non abbiamo dimo- 
strato interamente questa verita, 
possiamo trovarci faccia a faccia con 
insostenibili situazioni. Nel caso in 
cui cid accada, possiamo far fronte 
con fiducia sapendo che ctutte le 


cose cooperano al bene di quelli che . 


enzaé, 
guidati a fare cid che ἃ pit saggio. 
Pid ci rendiamo conto dell’onnipre- 
sente amore di Dio per i Suoj amati 
figliuoli, e pil la paura vien an- 


The Maine Coast 
Only ocean and rey were constant 
85 Mosquitoes 


The Point seamed no less ailent 

for the ocean cough and sputter 

on the sandstone breakwater, 

the night no less deeply dark 

for the stars. But you rarely note 
important things to begin with. At low tide 
barnacles in fields on the sandstone 
hardened into small white china roses. 
You took care not to walk on them. 
Asleep at night you felt mosquitoes 

in your ear like the touch 

of & tuning fork on the cheekbone. 


Strange that an insect should awaken 
when an ocean did not. You slapped 

at the humming once and for a moment 
thought the ocean but a. deeper hum, 
saw the stars and almost thought them 
scratches on night's negative, pinhole 
views of some brighter, outer universe. 


Tom Johnsen 


good. This is what Christ Jesus 
did consistently. 

The Pharisees on many occa- 
sions tried to get Jesus into a cor- 
ner and give him poor alterna- 
tives to choose from. But he nev- 
er let himself be trapped. His un- 
derstanding of his unity with God 
enabled him to see the way out of 
such dilemmas. 

Christian Science teaches that 
the universe, created by God, is 
wholly spiritual, perfect, gov- 
erned at all times by God. So, in 
reality, there are no dilemmas to 
be saved from. But until we have 
demonstrated this truth fully, we 
may find ourselves faced with 
tight spots. If this happens, we 
can meet them with confidence, 
knowing “that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called 
according to his purpose” (Ro- 
mans 8:28). As reflections of di- 
vine intelligence we will be led to 
do the wise thing. Fear is de- 
stroyed to the degree that we are 
conscious of God’s ever-present 
love for us as His beloved chil- 
dren. 

As we express in our living the 
intelligent and good qualities that 
are ours as a result of our unity 
with God, we will be shown the 
way to escape from any di- 
lemmas. And as we progress spir- 
itually they will appear less fre- 
quently in our experience. 
may be found ἃ translation of 

once a month an sfticle on 
nen vansiston} 


‘article in italian, 


Daily Bible verse 


. . Ye shall go out with joy, and 
be led forth with peace: the moun- 
tains and the hills shall break forth 
before you into singing, and all 
the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands. Instead of the thorn 
shali come up the fir tree, and in- 
stead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle tree: and it shall be to 
the Lord for a name, for an ever- 
lasting sign that shall not be cut 
off.—isa. 55:12, 13 


Within 
the 
closeness 


God. It tells us that 
God can help us in every 


book that speaks of the 
all-goodness of God, His 


Key to the Scriptures by 
Mary Baker Eddy. 

Science and Health shows 
the reader how to love in 
a manner that brings about 
happy relationships, an 
honest affection for all man- 
kind, and a deeper love for 
God. 


A paperback copy can be 
yours by sending in this 


"s Agent 
4-5 Grosvenor Place. 8th Floor, 
London S. W. 1. 


Please send me a rback copy of 
Πβσινάύτοος Health with Key τὸ the 


County. 
Postal Code 


U By cane ee ee 
payment in ful. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ue 


“First the blade, then the ear, ΘΕΙ͂Ε then the full grain in the ear 


The Monitor's view 


Cyprus and U.S. policy 


It can hardly be said that the 
American policy of ‘hands off’' on 
Cyprus has proved effective. 
Greece lies humiliated anda wave 
of anti-Americanism is sweeping 
the country. The new government 
in Athens has angrily pulled its 
troops from NATO. The head- 
strong Turks, initially advancing 
with Washington's merely mild 
disapproval, are still pressing 
their military advantage on the 
island. And now United States 
Ambassador to Cyprus Rodger 
Davies nas been assassinated dur- 
ing a demonstration by Greek 
Cypriots in a dreadful act of ven- 
geance against the United States. 

Weshington clearly saw some 
benefits to be gained from Tur- 
key's unrestrained resort to force. 

Archbishop Makarios, who dal- 
lied with the Communists, has 
been removed from the scene. 
Cyprus has come more firmly 
under the aegis of Turkey, which 
is more important to the NATO 
alliance than Greece, and Tur- 
key's redress of the military bal- 
ance on Cyprus has laid the basis 
for a better political solution 
there. 

But the price of letting events 
take their course has been high. As 
the situation worsens, Washington 
is getting tougher in its diplomatic 
stance. It has sent conciliatory 
messages to Athens, and Defense 
Secretary Schlesinger has warned 
the Turks against using their supe- 


riority to drive the Greeks ‘‘into a 
corner,” indicating also the U.S. 
will reassess its provision of mili- 
tary and economic aid to Turkey. 

Whether there is bite behind the 
growl remains to be seen. While it 
is doubtful that a cut-off of aid to 
Turkey at an earlier stage would 
have done any good, we nonethe- 
less believe that strong sanctions 
are in order, 

The urgent imperative is to get 
all parties back to Geneva to start 
negotiating. Greece, with its 
wounded pride, refuses to return 
ina weak bargaining position, and 
because the U.S, has lost its credit 
in Athens it is only in a position to 
pressure the Turks, who now have: 
Cyprus at their mercy. 


Washington should exert its in-— 


fluence to induce Ankara to give 
up some of the territory seized on 
Cyprus as a gesture to the Greeks. 
Presumably the Turks are press- 
ing forward with a view to yield- 
ing the new land grabs as a 
concession in Geneva and still 
keeping their earlier gains. It 
must be impressed on them that 
they cannot cling to everything 
because this would only plunge 
Cyprus into a tragic guerrilla war. 

By its gentle diplomacy as Tur- 
kish forces slashed across the top 
third of Cyprus, the United States 
has gained political leverage in 
Ankara. It is to be hoped that 
leverage will now be fully ex- 
ploited. 


Preserving the public’s papers 


The recent pulling and hauling 
over Mr. Nixon's tapes and papers 
now that he is out of office could 
have been avoided. 

A bill submitted to the Senate 
six months ago by Sen. Birch Bayh 
would have declared all such docu- 
ments, prepared by elected fed- 
eral officiais in the course of 
public duty, to be the property of 
the government. Congressmen 
Delbert Latta and Tennyson Gu- 
yer of Ohio have submitted sim- 
ilar bills in the House. 

It is only custom, not explicit 
law, that has given to presidents 
since Washington free rein over 
the disposition of their office pa- 
pers once their term expires. The 
nebulous nature of the custom was 
shown in recent days when former 
president Nixon's own legal coun- 
sel led in rendering the opinion 
that the ex-president’s papers 
were ‘‘legally'’ his — an opinion 
put into question after Mr. Ford 
appointed his own legal counsel 
and it was decided the tapes 
should be kept handy in Washing- 
ton for Mr. Jaworski's team. 

The arguments for considering 
the official papers and documents 
of an outgoing elected official — 
congressmen as well as presidents 
— government property are sev- 
eral. 

Such papers are part of the 
official history of the United 
States. If custom permits high 
officials to keep their papers it 


Rhodesia vote 


Congress has another opportu- 
nity to correct a mistake it made 
three years ago in passing the 
“Byrd amendment"’ which per- 
mits American firms to violate 
United Nations economic sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia and con- 
tinue to purchase '‘strategic mate- 
rials’ there, urimarily chrome. 

A bill to repeai the Byrd amend- 
ment is scheduled to come before 
the full House today, after passing 
the Foreign Affairs Committee 25- 
9. A similar bill passed the Senate 
some months ago. 

The United States was among 
those on the UN Security Council 
who voted 11-0 in 1966 to impose 
sanctions because of the ‘‘illegal"’ 
seizure of control by the white- 
settler government before inde- 
pendence could be granted by 
Britain along lines that would 
have assured a full voice by the 
large African majority. 

Repeal of the Byrd amendment 
has been supported by Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger and by 
the National Security Agency 
(which has ruled Rhodesian 
chrome is not essential to the 
U.S.}, 85 well as by labor, church 
groups, and others. There should 
be no question about the repeal. 
Yet the vote is expected to be very 
close in the House today because 
of pressures from industrial lob- 
byists. We urge the House to vote 
its conscience. 


also permits them to destroy or 
suppress them for private, not 
public ends. The Bayh legislation 
would continue the practice of 
letting officials set conditions and 
timetables for making sensitive 
documents public. 

The National Archives is well 
equipped to take charge of such 
collections. It already oversees 
the operation of the several presi- 
dential. libraries scattered about 
the country. Scholars give the 
presidential libraries system high 
gree for professionalism. 

delines for restric- 
‘ocean oe given to the public 
will continue to be awkward. The 
simple, understandable motive of 
not wanting a successor to rum- 
mage around in your records was 
expressed by John Adams when 
Thomas Jefferson followed him 
into office. Mr. Nixon just before 
resigning sought to seal his pre- 
presidential papers, already do- 
nated to the government, until 
1985 — possibly to control access 
to them and protect any publishing 
ventures. To these political and 
personal safeguards must be 
added precautions for the national 
defense. 

In the past, the handling of 
presidential papers has often been 
capricious. Officials looking for 
an original copy of the Treaty of 
Versailles could not locate it for a 
year after President Wilson's 
death, and it took another six 
months to get Mrs. Wilson to 
retrieve it from her attic. And 
many of FDR's most significant 
war memos quickly became avail- 
able to scholars because they had 
been too sensitive for military 
classification, while classified 
documents were impounded. 

Ironically, a leading motive be- 
hind the Bayh bill — to keep 
elected officials from profiting 
personally from materials cre- 
ated at public expense — is not 
much of an issue among scholars. 
Indeed, as Harvard historian 
Frank Freidel points out, the 
1969 legislation that wiped out the 
income tax deduction for papers 
donated by public and private 
individuals has done a disservice 
to scholarship. The financial in- 
centive of the tax deduction kept 
many individuals and families 
from simply throwing out papers 
of marginal commercial value but 
of historical interest. Declaring 
that the papers and documents of 
elected officiais are government 
property might encourage a re- 
turn to tax deductions for donating 
private collections of nonofficiais 
to libraries or universities. 

It is unfortunate that the ques- 
tion of who owns the official pa- 
pers and records of elected office- 
holders has been raised by Mr. 
Nixon's tax and Watergate prob- 
lems. But now that the issue 
stands in front of Congress, the 
appropriate committees in the 
House and Senate should step up to 
it and design an orderly system for 
retaining documents generated in 
high offices. 


- following: 
Inflation comes in three parts. Two. finding substitutes or learning to do - 


‘Thanks for letting’ me put my nose in the tent. 
Now if everyone will please move over . ; 


State of 
the nations 


Thoughts on inflation 


By Joseph C. Harsch 

Now is the time for everyone to ‘do 

his or her own homework on.the and treated — by balanced budgets. 

subject of inflation. How did it come President Ford has promised to try to 
about? What can be done about tt? doit. 


The new American President has. The untreatable kind. of inflation. 


made it his top priority project. The comes from a rise in raw material 


better he and all the rest of ‘us prices due to rising demand meeting ᾿ 


together can understand the natureof limited supply. Oil is in rising de- 


the problem the better will be the mand. Those who supply it want ‘to - 


remedies attempted a little further. restrain output. Oil prices are way up, 
down the road. ἘΞ and so are other raw materials in 


In the hope of making a contribution --. present or prospective short supply. . 


to thinking on the subject we offer the.” This kind of price rise cannot be 
. avoided. It can be isolated by people 


of these can be treated. The third. without. 

cannot be treated, but can be isolated: : ree third and most ὡρηξοίδω kind 

and its effect reduced. 
The first cause of inflation, and re’ momentum which builds up out of 

one which hit the American economy: public assumptions about the future. 

during the Lyndon Johnson years, -: 


taxation. Keynesian economics’. coinage and thus allows prices to rise 
teaches the use of deficit financing a5 - as the value of money declines and 


a device for evening out the economic. when at the same time a lot of raw. 


eycie. But Lord Keynes never 
dreamed of a steady progression οἵ: shortages and changes in the relation- 
unbalanced budgets down through the ~ ship between supply and demand — 
years as a substitute for taxation. Nor’: ‘ people expect a steady rise in prices. 


did he think that unemployment could - 78ο they demand higher wages: as. 


safely be cut below 6 percent. 

The United States has had πὸ: oo pense groenorrv gg Oe gaara 
respite from unbalanced budgets: tomorrow. Inflation develops psy- 
since Lyndon Johnson refused to raise’. chological momentum which can turn 
taxes to pay for the Vietnam war and” into panic. That happened in the 
Richard Nixon refused to keep up the’. German inflation. 
level of taxes which survived John- ae 
gon. Both men financed their policies,’ President Ford cannot bring down 
by unbalanced budgets. Paige raw materials — peared 

Which means that since 1965, or’ Cau, if Congress agrees, put an 
nearly 2 decade, the government οὐ. Unbalanced budgets. And by ending 
the United States has heen clipping its”: Wibalanced budgets he might contain 
coinage. That is the way it was done | 
literally in the Middle Ages. Now it is | tke idea became general that the 
the annual reduction in the value of: ollar was in fact going to be sus- 
money by money inflation. It is a- tained it is possible he could drain 
disguised form of taxation and it falls. fear out of the equation and get magne 
most heavily on the middle classes, -. Out of the mood of expecting the 

The very rich avold it by moving *, inflation rate to continue rising. : 
their capital into whatever form of... It has long struck us as particularly 
value escapes that kind of taxation." thet the American in- 
The trade unions avoid it by their flation rate did not get out of hand in 
bargaining power which can usually. ὁ spite of Lyndon Johnson's unbalanced 
keep wages on a level, or nearly δὲ ἃ. budgets, while he was in office. It 
level, with prices. But the middle .~ started soaring only after the popular 
classes with their savings in property’ ‘discovery that Richard Nixon was 
or a few stocks and bonds cannot. -also willing to accept unbalanced 
compensate, It is well to remember: budgets. Then it started to take off. 
that the great German inflation wiped ‘Mr. Ford cannot by himself change 
out Germany's World War I debt, but πὸ inflation mood of his country. But 
it also impoverished the German. he. can attack one cause of it — 
middle classes, and thus cleared the ᾿ - unbalanced budgets. Hie is doing so. 
way Sor Hitler. 


The system and the spoiisport: 


Commentary by Howard RK. 


‘This kind of inflation can be tackled . ury”. foodstufis, and cosmetics from 


of inflation is psychological. It is the | 


built, on the other two kinds of in ‘is 
was the delfberate resort to unba-* flation. When government con--. 
lanced budgets as a substitute for’: sistently, over the years, clips the | 


materials prices are going up due to ᾿ 


. gate scandals erupted more: than.two ἢ 


᾿ still was involved in an Indo-China 


or isolate the psychological factor. If - 
᾿ should have ‘been turned 


weigh- 
. Her matters thet demanded fullprest-. - 
-dential attention, Fiad the. president - Bars est of Pagrioas ul δον eye 


-even'.have been able to : 


.the republic could have’ been pared: : 
_ Fampant inflation, an energy crisis, 


Most of us are taldng comfort today. 
in the thought that, after all, the . 


: “works only after tearing us spart for a 


system works. 
I truly hate to be a spoilsport. But 1 


think {t is important to point out, it: |: 


doesn't work that well. 
Other nations, we forget, become 


unhappy with leaders and change. 
them without a fraction of the torture 


we put ourselves through. In Britain, 
Eden in the Suez crisis was remoyed. 


in days, Brandt in Germany recently -: 
ina few hours. I don’t think we can be.” 


self-satisfied with a system that.: 


Smith on ABC News. 


year and a half. 
- Moreover, it was not really the 
system that did it. It was a peculiar, 


one-time thing: Mr. Nixon taped ali '- 


his private conversations. Had he not 
done it, and had they not been 


revealed, all the same misdeeds ᾿ 
-would have happened, with no change 
.of government. The 


system would not 
have helped. 
Tam being a spollsport for, [hope; a 


constructive reason. We are in peril. 


~ Sconomy’ but wito politically 2 are cor- ' 


δι" to be onlookers. « 


' Each peep lhe τοτα ταόρεντ 


weekend in’ the countryside. 


theréis apparently tobe no halt to.the 
import of stylish women’s wear, ‘hit: 


Western ‘countries ‘which ministers”. 
hope will be paid for'ty'the improved 


year designed to. .. people 
Jarge in government aims and affatrq : 
Tt goes on not only-in education but 


- Given ‘these conditions, it. conceiv- 
ably might begin to emerge after the 
. ‘party corigress ear. 


newspaper's. 
ecia gprrespondent in Eastern 
06:3 ἐπ᾿ ‘Prague 
throughout". Hie "Dubicek™ and in- 
vasion period and thereafter until - 
advert of. Husak ἀπά. final 
te κ.. 


‘and a period of near-total lack at 
confidence in public leaders. : 
‘Two years hence, when passions 
have ‘begun to cool, chances are that 
historians will look’ rather more 
years age. The president then ought to - -᾿ kindly upon Mr. Nixon. Iranically, the 
have been challenged on a ὦ aecused, ΄. distrusted ~ president ~ re- 
confidence." The United States in 1972 τη θὰ in office long'enough to hand- 
-pick his own successor, 
war — mand cormidening tie Pipes : 


The time again seems ripe:to speak . 
out for a parliamentary system of 
American government. The :Water- 


on a vote of “mo confiden: 
Mr. Nixon these past. 


_ retail baaig. So just let me assure any 
- of your readers | that if they wish to 


: dois to- contact us. 


been turned out.of office. on’a parlla- 


then more lelsurely might .i on 
fended himself and might :possibiy. , ‘ 
ian > Regarding: the ‘western how! of 
 @ayote’’ ‘article might there not be a : 
‘solution: to.the: problem other than a 

return to‘‘1080" poisoning? - ἢ 
we Hor Oe ee eee: 


political comeback. More 


this rather pleasing of fe that. 
with Nixon out any Pe one our 
political system is all right.. 
It-isn't, The cause of W; 
bad campaign finance practivé, 
much special interest loot ἢ 


needed legislation. It dirtier 
clans, Half a dozen 


consumption. 
great wrod tft we should 
‘ ways to increase and 


